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FOR 80 YEARS 


(Cote AS 
ELIXIR 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMEOY-IN 


CONSUMPTION 


COUGHS,COLDS,ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ETC. 














PUASMON 


Cocoa 
for Breakfast 








of yours locked up in your box, drawer, 


iso bu °F Fak leet 

Pearls, E1 aietiie Plat lin, etc., etc 

ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
18, London Street, 


ESTAB_ISHED MOF THAN 50 YEARS 








ceptec 7 immediately returned. We 
| , Silver, Diamonds, 


NORWICH. 


See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, etc., by Best of all breakfast drinks is PLASMON 
T. CONGREVE, _ Sixpence post free from COCOA It is eas : a J 
| ug Bis Lodge, Peckham, London, 2s. ~ A. Is easy to prepare, and most de- 
] licious. Above all, it's food and nourishment 
for you. 

EXTRA PIN MONEY. I yo ro we PLASMON OATS as 
we Just the richest, plumpest, « st oats mixed as 
milled with Plas ) Powder I} yable at 

Why keep that useless Jewellery flavour is ther 1; but your bow! of Plas 
porridge has ha 1 times t vod value 


fe, when you might turn it into ready ASK YOUR GROCER 
money ? Sendit to us and we will send you FOR 
r cash off de return ot post. If offer not PLASMON COCOA 


PLASMON OATS. 


Etc., etc., etc. 











or CHOCOLATE. 


PLASMON BISCUITS. 

























By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 





Either of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” 
treating of the care of infants du mg an 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 


will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 
infants on application to ME LLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


a work of — 


{ter 
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‘ Strongest 
an ( t ti Li rd” i seamless, ‘It 
is reversible I low in "price, ‘ Ise WOVET loom. 
I Why? See that you get the real th 
Ir te irs a i ae . ye 
10/6 ; 18/6; 4 ‘ \ . 2-5 4 \ yd . 246. 
Cz t ( t Rug Part urs sent on apy 






SEND FOR PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS. 
TRELOAR & SONS, Dept. 39, Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 
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THE SEEKER AFTER HEALTH 


is always glad to hear of a medicine that has been frequently tried in complaints similar 
to those from which he may be suffering, and that has proved uniformly successful. 
Such a remedy is BEECHAM’S PILLS. For half a century they have been doing 
lculab d, and all who suffer from troubles traceable to disorders of the Stomach, 
Live i el Kidney 
these pills. They are a skilful combination of valuable vegetable extracts in precise 
proportiot nd act naturally and gently on the organs at fault. Even a few doses 
showing most marked results. Those who desire a sound digestion and active liver, steady 


, pure blood, buoyant and good spirits, should not delay a single day, but at once 
provide themselves with, and begin a course of, 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


nerve: 




















Sold Everywhere in Boxes. Price 1/1, (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
Breniennton 

















DEAFNESS! 








BLINDNESS! eS 
ON gg SES, Nasty HEADACHE ay 
= Dr. MAGKENZIE'S ) >, 
3 SMELLING 


ne 0 se ne NY c . wy) Mf 
ies > re MT PR BOTTLE 9 ? 
Mr. T. ISON (Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, Ltd.), 


71, ot. > Saeage 8 Street, Leeds. CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
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Which? sneeorn. 





» Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 


i Of ALL. ¢ ue —— r e ONE SHILLING, or 
aro tr. 1 prin go FWadiebiee 2 necudiiten > United Kingdom 
; € t durham estmoriand, Cumberland, et mz wut HT, REA 
Write for dates of vy © see notices in local ; apers oT ra TUNB DGE « G . DING, 































COLEMAN'S 
NERVLETTES 


The Great - -- 
Nerve Remedy 


TO GET WELL. 
TO KEEP WELL. 








: of 
fe. 













“NERVLETIES” FREE TO-DAY. 


applicant who simply 
HAPMAN & Co., Ltd, 


Coleman’s ‘‘NERVLETTES”’ free to an 
fills in this ‘orm and sends same to J. 
Norwich. Trial costs nothing. 

SIGN 
HERE. 
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WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS 


Produce more health to the square inch 
than anything else. 

They protect the Nerves, prevent City 
headache, weariness, and fatigue. 
The buoyancy they impart reminds one of 

holidays and walking upon the Downs 





Look for the name WOOD-MILNE on the Heel. 
They are the only ones that will last the boct out. 


THE REVOLVING HEEL COMPANY, PRESTON 


rrisements wl readers kindly mention THE (QUIVER. 
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Carry an Onoto with You. 


To the business man, the office worker, 
the student, the wife at home _ handling 
house accounts and social correspondence 

no better advice can be given than 
“carry an Onoto with you.” 

If you do—you are always ready to write. 

‘The Onoto is the safety fountain pen that fills itselr 
in a flash. Think of that, no filler necessary—no 
inevitable “mess "—the pen when empty fills itself 
with enough ink to write 20,coo words. 

And the Onoto does not leak—no matter in what 
position it is carried. 

It is beautifully balanced and will not tire the writer’s 
wrist. It will not splutter or scratch, the nib being 
made of gold, iridium pointed, and therefore being 
practically indestructible through wear. 

The Onoto Pen is 
of British manufacture 
Tees and of sterling worth. 


Price 1 0/ 6 


5 and upwards, of 
eg: all stationers, etc. 


A booklet, * Pen 
Points,” about the 
Onoto Pen sent free 
on application to 
T. De La Rue & Co., 

Ltd., 
35, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 
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LOFY-me ey thy 


NELSON’S 


POLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & is. 

Your bootmaker can supply you, If he does not stock them 
send his name and address toG, H. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you, 

Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
as good”’ as “N” Polish. 
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Sigh No More, Ladies! 


IF YOUR HAIR IS THIN. 


HAIR COMBINCS MADE UP, 2/- per ounce 
IMMOVABLE SCALPETTES, from 21/-, 


Write to T. S. BROWN, 5, Leece Street, LIVERPOOL. 











HARBUT'T’S 
iil Complete Home Modelling Outfits 
in § Colours. Post Free, 13 and 1 


il 2/10. WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 


PLASTICINE 











NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


H.M. THE KING. 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Out in the Streets the Children wait, 
Homeless and Friendless, 
PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THEM. 








Over 13,300 HAVE BEEN RESCUED. 
3,809 NOW UNDER THE SOCIETY’s CARE. 








——_— 
LUMTREE'S 


S| MEATS 
‘\y FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON 
A TEA, on SUPPER. 


Delicate in Flavour, 
Superior in Quality. 


est 6a. 1s., i J a er 


tered 1 










> at re. 
SAMPLE JAR, 7 


A. oF 18. Slay Post Fre 
jrom PLUMTREE, Southport. 














(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping=Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


H - ry whi 
in be placed in a remedy wht 
] earned unqual 


Conjidence « . 
for tquarter Of a : 
ified praise. Restful nights are 


once. 


entury i 4 ™ 
assured at 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

4 Postal for Descrip 
tive Booklet 


irritated throat, 
your chemist or from 
° gd. in stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd, 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 
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Norwich Union Mutual Life Office. 


Centenary 1808—1908. 


and 
Capital 
Rede 





\ iy 
{ 





if 
|| Partnership ff 
_ PR 


SS 


Endowments 
for Children 


AND .. 
Educational 
Annuities” 
‘f ae ee prod PR © « 
NORWICH UNION 


Mutual Life Office 
-—- 


Eight-Option 
Limited -Payment 
Table. 





yj2\9 Ss | 
| <h yee Sy” ENDOWMENT Increasing | 


ORFEIT ARLE 
# per cent. 


Rae! INSURANCES | Snead 


~~ 


With Ponsier and other Options 
evar rtwes 


Copies of these Icaflets will be sent to any 


address on application to 


Dept. F, Norwich Union Life Office, Norwich 


Ih a nSwerine 
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Valuable alike for Invalids and the Robust. 











Hd? 


A unique and light diet for Invalids and others, 

It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can be 
made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 

In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37; ractqunpeniy mage LONDON. 


ow The “A rys” DIET is a LT te stinct 


the well-known ° enh ol ” Food for honor 















“THE QUEEN” DVCTAl DA are’! 
ook, mG RYSTAL PALACE: 
“0 ms “ MARKING INK 


FREE ° SE s or tls 
































NO LANCING 0 OR CUTTING R — iA 
fe BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. ITANTweN 


Seedy ” . DF ean BEST 


ALL WOOL NEVER SHRINKS RECOMMENDED 


























7 DUCHESS 


BOOT : 
PoLISH] 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not injure 
the Leather, cake on the 
boots, or soil the clothes. 





For Cleaning Silver. Electro Plate. & 
Sold everywhere I/ 26 & 4/6. 


STEPHENSON BROS. tro. BRADFORD. 
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The comf orting corrective 


Constipation is a malady that requires immediate, but not 
( tic correction, for violent purgatives may prove more \ 
dangerous than days of neglect. 

In delicate women and children this is especially true, and 
for them the gentle laxative action of California Syrup of Figs, 
with its pleasant taste, and calm and soothing after effect, 

juestionably the most bone ficial. 


| \n important fact to remember is that California Syrup 


of Figs b eae opal strength of the organs, so that the habit of 





constipation is not merely relieved, but permanently overcome. 


, Cau IFORNIA 
SYRUP» PIGS 


NATURE'S PLEASANT LAXATIVE 





I f all « 1 l \W n J that 
y< nd insist « California s { It lf ] 
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ae _SLEMRANGE SH SALE. 


Portable Iron Cottages, Rustic Houses, | 27/6. 





Poultry Houses, 10 6. 






SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS 


W. COOPER, 


751, Old Kent Road, 
LONDON, 8.E. 








- - CASMMLLS « - 
SIXPENNY EDITIONS 


Two Fine Novels 
Ready Jan. 24.. 


The Whirlwind 


By Eden Phillpotts 


A Lost Summer 
By Theo Douglas 
6d.—At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ 


== 

















The New 
Book of Etiquette 


By a Society Lady 


The Queen says, in a long and appreciate notice :— 


fait 
ail 


2s. 6d. 























Broncho-Laryngeal). 


For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 


A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 


Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN 


EP MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
EO t\Yo. 

~ » 

@ 


\ SIR HENRY IRVING 
29, MISS ELLEN TERRY 


\ # 1/- 2/6, by Chemist 
eecc t 
Se/ PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 





GREAT 
£5 | LIMERICK PRIZE 


for Payment Cuaranteed. 
LIFE. } Absolute Fairness Assured. 


Would you win Five Pounds per per week ‘tmened 
Buy the Guinea Engraving we mentio 

For Half-a-crown ‘tis allowed, 

Marcus Stone’s “‘ Passing Cloud,” 











A FREE “LIMERICK” COUPON, 


“A Passing Cloud’ 
2s. 9d, 
THE ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LTD, 


63, BAKER STREET, — w. 
Established 1880. 727 M 





Medical Opinion recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 


as 







The 


er tal 


Of Chemists in },4 and | Pint Bottles in Cartons 


OD-LIVEROIL == 


99 I 


( i-live! ¢ depends 


1 
yi 
4 


bearing the Trade Marks “Allenburys” anda Plough 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., ‘Lombard St., LONDON. 


lh anNSWeril, tadverl Meuls Wii 
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First ¢ Best 


The Pen which has 
gained its reputation 


Every 
Pen a 
by honest merit. Pleasure. 


Simple, sure, and Every hand 


suited. 


Sold by all 
Stationers and 
Jewellers. 
Insist on ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Prices 
106 upwards. 


the best 
Write for Catalogue. 


steel 
pens lf 
MABIE, TODD ®& CoO., 


79 and 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
1EAPSI 


always ready. 
One will out- 
last many 

grosses of 


MAN 


THE QUIVER. 

















How to cure Gout? If ever there 
was a question for which thousands 
upon thousands clamoured for an ur 
gent and definite answer, that is one. 

The answeris ‘‘Anturic Bath Salts.”’ 

10 years ago, when Anturic Bath 
Salts were first put on the market, 
people were universally sceptical of 
their power. They were so accus- 
tomed to the habit of taking medicine 
and drugs for all their ills that the 
idea of a health-giving bath was 
immediately scouted 


A 


Anturic Bath Salts 


Sold by all Chemists, 1/6 per tin. 














COLEMAN’S 


WINCARNIS 


Restorative & Nerve-Tonic. 





FOR NERVOUS WEAKNESS. 





SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 

















COLEMAN & CO., Ltd.. Wincarnis 


dn answering advertisements will 










CASH'S 
WOVEN NAMES 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 


STYLE No. 150. 





Far Superior to 
Marking Ink. 


PRICES. 
Full Names 
4/6 for 12 dozen. 





New Illustrated Pattern Book (containing Woven Samples of 
Materia!) will be sent {ree by Post to any Lady on application to— 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., COVENTRY 


ASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


reaacrs kindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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A Healthy-toned Paper 
for Bows. 


is pre-eminently the Paper for 


There are always healthy-toned 


rial and Ce mple te Stories dealing with 
\dventure and School Life of a kind 
ver fails to arouse the interest ol 

Boys There are Articles on Sport 

Ww ich are written by experts, and which 
give valuable hints to beginners Com 


petitions, too, are frequently arranged, and 
valuable Prizes, such as Bicycles, Silver 
Watches, etc., are offered A Special 
Feature is “ Our Corresp yndence Ex- 
change,’ by which ( “ty whether boys 
or girls, in all parts the world, may be 


uf into corres Soils nce with each other 


“Chums” 


Every Wednesday, Id.; also Monthly, 6d. 














A New Monthly Magazine 


Our Land 


3d. net 
Edited by George Radford, V.A. 
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I | Every 1 the 
ect life 
! pr rity 1 tl 
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No,1. Now on Sale. 3d. net. 


































400,000 


FFOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND copie 


ice the first Lurrleé were pu 








ure é Oound tf ¢ 
at Is. 6d. net eac! 


Kindly Ae of stigcntette sagan TI og 





Treasure Islandand Kidnapped STEVENSON 


Adam Bede GEORGE ELIOT 
3. East Lynne MRS. HENRY WOOD 
4. Essays of Elia LAMB 


». Ivanhoe SCOT]! 
». Tale of Two Cities DICKENS 


€ 

7. Poems, 1830-1865 
8. Westward Ho! 

1, Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, 


The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
HAWTHORNI 
11. Cloister and the Hearth READI 
12. Christmas Books DICKENS 


The People’ Ss Library 


10. The Scarlet Letter 


CASSELL AND CO. LTD., 


. King Solomon's Mines 
Poems (1833-1865), Selection BROWNING 
». John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK 


TENNYSON 
KINGSLEY 


l rary vr é i is elapsed 
f 
to the ‘ these books ¢ not be 
f raise ft latest and handsome 
n etry, Essays, Biogr eS, etc. 
i k elier Ty yor ic Yo 





h gilt back, at 84. net each, and ther, 
w ready, and 7 ers are in active preparation. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays HUGHES 


HAGGARD 


Essays and other Works BACON 
Mill on the Floss GEORGE ELIOT 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table HOl ME >) 

0. Kenilworth SCOT I 
21. Jane Eyre BR¢ )N TE 
Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 
Waverley SCOT I 
Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 

. Essays and other Works EMERSON 


SAUVAGE, LONDON ( 
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4 Cause for Serious Anxiety 
ts 
utter of doubt that excessive Mr. F. Cecil Russell, the originator of this 
nt menace to health, and remarkable treatment, has during his long experi- 
ency reaches the point of ence successfully treated many thousands of 
f the heart and liver, there cases, as will be seen in his well-known book, 
ious anxiety, as the conse * Corpulency and the Cure,” now in its 19th 
| ese threatening dangers — edition. This admirable work, which is regarded 
. with no discomfort at all. is a standard authority, contains, in a separate 
I to resort to drugging, to section, extracts from over a thousand letters 
restricted dietary, or to exhausting exercise. With — received from appreciative and grateful men and 
nee of a few simple rules, in women. Mr. Russell also gives the recéfe of the 
the tonic treatment known as vegetable compound mentioned above, in proof 
R treatment, a reduction of sub of its ce harmless character. Apart from 
( be effected with absolute cer- these interesting features, ‘Corpulency and the 
taint Every ] nd lost is permanently lost Cure” embraces in its 256 pages an exhaustive 
that is the rtant point—and when the desired mine of matter with which every stout person 
ttained the treatment may cease, should become acquainted. 
ere f stoutness find in the This is easily done. Corpulent readers of this 
‘} treatment the same beneficent effect publication have merely to send a request for a 
permanent juction to normal weight and — gratis copy (and three penny stamps) to Mr. F. 
rm, a corresponding improvement in health Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bed- 
ut i tord Square, London, W.C., and they will receive 
rhe chie nt in this remarkable processisan the same by return, under plain sealed envelope. 
entirely hat uid compound of a purely We frankly advise all our stout friends to seize 
easant and refreshing, the this opportunity of securing an interesting and 
ving quite agreeable. instructive little volume free. 
— y " anda tter ler ° 
Collars. Ladies, ‘ y11 per d 
— THE SEAL IRISH Gents 4 i, 4/11 per doze 
cums r ladies or Gentlemen, fr . 
| woe COLLARS, CUFFS, :°"" 
RELIABILITY : wi fw 
marks the world-famed N row SHIRTS 
66 id AUBINSUN & 4, ahaa © WO is £ ot,. London 
WINSCO * A A 
oN STHM SUFFERERS. 
f é ‘ Immediate Relief in all cases of Asth- 
D ma, Bronchitis, Croup, and Whoop- 
Shirt-Blouses, Underwear, Night Dresses, ing Cough is gained by the use of 
Cnildren’s Frocks, &c., POTTER'S ASTHMA CURE. 
\ Sold by al! Chemists & Herbalists tn 
eee se .tce SOE 
Wem. SMALL & SON, EDINBURGH. CLARKE. Lid. rulers Laue, London, B 
GR Meteon ue paper 
é' Look for 
on 
Crown 
l \ \ 
ae AR shopkeepers, but if your dealer cannot 
le cinta 5/- and we will send watch to you by return 
. post. Booklet free. 
7 Watch, . _ 
| ROBT. H. INCERSOLL & BRO:, 410, Audrey House, Ely Place, London. 
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Lost Vitality, and all allied 
Disorders, Rheumatism in 
any form, Kidney, Liver, 
Stomach & Bladder Troubles, 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, & 


Pulvermacher’s Cuide 
to Health & Strength. 





Help Urgently Needed. 


North Eastern Hospital 
for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 





Patron—H.M,. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


X 130 BEDS IN USE. X 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
Bankers: Barclays, Lombard Street. 


LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN'S HAIR 


ROWLANDS’ 





MACASSAR OIL, 


Giolden Colour 
( 


3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, London, 
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nowadays. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 


but the important word is W RI G HT?’ S 


Why? you ask. 
Well, imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but the imitations of 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP are so bad as not to flatter the imitators, 
and they will assuredly disappoint you if not be positively injurious to you. 


See the name “ WRIGHT'S” is on the wrapper. 
4d. per Tablet, 
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A Barefoot Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


uc s have long Pass d 
oughts of thousands 


TYSHE day { the Cru 
iway, but the th 


Chi rf and Moslems—are turned 
t Is the Holy City Amid the motley 
throng which lives within its walls, there 
is abundant opportunity for evangelisation 
and no one works harder in bringing his 
fellow-men to a knowledge of divine truth 
than a Mesopotamian named Malchi Han 
noosh, who has laboured there many years. 


Thousands 6 
of the world 


Sat red places. There 


f pilgrims and tourists from 
(he says) visit. the 
murderers among 


all parts 


are 


the pilgrims, who come to get remission fo1 
their sins. Thousands of Jews come an 
nually from remote countries to dwell in 
their fathers’ city and weep because then 


sacred shrines are in the hands of the heathen 
Moslems, rom India, Persia and 


Africa the Holy Rock 


too, come 


on pilgrimages to 
be e Jerusalem, next to Mecca, is then 
heart’s desire Phe pligrimage Is not com 
plete 1 till they have ted and bowed in 
prayer beneath the dome of the rock, from 
which they believe their prophet Mohammed 
as led to heaven, and therefore those who 


the 
have their sins 
“On a hot 


Visit rock recelve great reward and 


pardoned 
day 


summet says Malct 
Hannoosh, ‘‘ as I was returning home from 
Bethlehem, I met 
a burden on his back, walking barefooted 
and bareheaded He | had walked 


sald he 
about thousand from his native 


a Christian pilgrim with 


miles 
land to Jerusal m, with the object ot visit- 
Ing the holy 
birthplace. 
“A Syria Jac obite monk of Mesopotamia 
has visited Jerusalem six times. He has 
walked baretooted all the way each time 
»000 miles in all. He has vowed to 
once more, and then hopes to find peace. 


one 


sepulchre and the Saviour’s 


I 
He 
eats no bread or meat, and drinks no milk 
His only food is herbs. I called o 
and read to him many passages of Scriptur 
about by ] 


il 





salvat v God's plan—a free gift 


1 that thi 


lon 


ol grace. He ai Ss Was a new do 
trine to him The last time I met him 
seemed to have been changed, as 1f satisfi 
to give up all his old thoughts, and he beg 
to read the Bibk and to ehieve that 
vation is by grace and not | orks 
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THE ORIGIN OF 
HUMAN AILMENTS. 


The great majority of 
human ailments 
have their origin in the 
stomach and 
other digestive organs. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
sreat majority of human ailments 
have their origin in the stomach and 
other dig stive organs. 

There is an old proverb which 
savs— The table robs more than the 
thief.’ Thomas Alva Edison, the 
famous — characteristically 

ys that people who eat elaborate 
dinners are clogging up their boilers 
by doing so, and they will live to 


Now, | yr. Tibbl s’ Vi-Cocoa, whe n 
habitually taken, will kee p the boiler 
order by keeping the digestive 
organs in a healthy condition, and 
hence the whole of the body also. 
Good healthy specimens of men 
n can only be built up out 
material, but this 
does not nec« ssarily mean a costly 


of good building 


working man’s sixpence, 
sé nsibly expended, will 
do him as much good 
as the rich man’s five- 
pound note, more often 
than not, does the latter 


harm. At the 





pres nt 


day people give nothing for nothin 
and | reciou littl for SIXp nee. Thee 
very best y luc to by obtained tor 
T it Ty 1] 


in of the realm is to be 
tound L par et of Vi-Cocoa,a lood 


Bevera ( yf unequalled excell nee, 
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Anemia and 
Overtaxed 
Nerves. 


“Guy's Tonic is my Doctor.” 
“IT bear testimony to the great 
Strengthening qualities of 


Guys Tonic.” 


Impressive Evidence: 


. FE 


Mr, Arthur J. Everall, of Mostyn, Tudor 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham, writes : 

‘T have much pleasure in writing to inform 

you of the great benefit both my Wife and 





myself have received from Guy’s Tonic. ‘To 
my Wife, who is Anzmic and subject to Ner- 
vous Disorders, it is a great blessing. To 


myself Guy's Tonic is a "endl Restorative, 
and a Tonic which I can fully recommend to 
all who suffer as the result of overtaxing the 
Nerves. I cannot remember the last time I 
had occasion to go to a Doctor. Whenever 
I feel ‘run-down,’ Guy's Tonic is my Doctor, 
and I bear testimony to the great Strength 
giving qualities which are to be found in 
your Remedy.” 


NOTE : Every Dyspeptic Person and Nervous 
Invalid, and all those who suffer from Torpid 
Liver, Sick-Headache, Flatulence, Pain or Dis- 
comfort after Food, Biliousness and Constipation, 
should avail themselves of this invaluable remedy. 
Giuy’s Tonic never fails to strengthen the Stomach, 
stimulate the Liver, enrich the Blood, and tone 
the Nervous System By its aid the Feeble and 
Delicate become Vigorous, Robust, and Strong. 

Guy’s Tonic is sold at Is. I\d. per bottle (Family 
size, 2s. 9d.) by Chemists and Stores throughout the 
World. 
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FY AITCHISON'S 


SPECTACLES 
" STRENGTHEN 
» 
Hint No. 49: 


WEAK EYES.” 
EYESIGHT Whnape per eh OR OLD ‘SIGHT. ” | 


TESTING ROOMS at . cessarily come t i 
12, CHEAPSIDE, f the "The first signs are tha yes get tired ; 
6, POULTRY, * ee a : 
428, STRAND, Also, it is t ecessary to hold t rk further aw 
47, FLEET STREET, Phes a A “yer Bes 
281, OXFORD STREET, ph ec imiae Mager Po gn Day rebrand tp ane vogsin i 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, My pat t, * EYESIGHT PRESERVED," the latest Hlustrated Edition 





Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 





14, NEWCATE STREET, th on = 11 ' lefe : t will ap : irae 1 : fr t b.- ii in ies 
LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
eo FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 

Y “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post ae to “Quiver” Readers. 
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PLANS FREE. 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, _ ee renee ScHOoL, FURNITURE 


COTTACES, Shipped to any Part of the World. 


HARBROW’S _§s!RON_ BUILDING WORKS, 


Adjoining South Bermondsey Station, 8.E. 








ESTABLISHED 1862. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Office—-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No.: “12282 CENTRAL.”’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 
limit as to locality or disease. Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the 
afflicted upon the recommendation of Subscribers. 


eee Rpptances = cll = September 30, 1907. | 
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r Life n to Two Recommendations per annum ; 

BSCRIPTION DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be nkfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay® 
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“The 


THE STORY 


N the cit) Oo! LB: 
the times. He 1s fam 
. surgeon, educator, 
n addition t 

me to take forty 
nto his home and 
sons and d Lug 


[his unique man is 


his val 


logg, a member of 
nany me dical Sso- 
cieties in America 
and Europe, head 
of the largest sana- 
torium in the world, 
lecturer, author, and 


president of a med 

al missionary col- 
lege. Dr. 
s noted 

remarkable achieve- 
ments, such as 
ting up day and 
night for a week to 
write a 


Kellogg 
for his 


sit- 


book, and 
lor sleeping sum 
and , } 

and winter n the 
pen ur, in an 
-screened ror 
perched high ar 
the branches of 


W1re 





1} 





OF 


Father of Forty Children.” 


DR. J. 


H. KELLOGG 


AND HIS UNIQUE PHILANTHROPY. 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 


ittle Creek, Michigan, 
ost remarkable men of 
ous the world over as 
and health ¢« xpert, yet 
ied duties he has found 


poverty-stricken children 


his own 


them as 


real 


trees in his yard. | 
But, to me, far and 
vay the 
| tact ) | 
sick 
forty ¢ 1 not or ot tl his 
Stol transformation of t ‘ 
iren 11 Kell has found I 
' t ] ~ 
Unit Mi ind) England 
te ly interesting chapter of 
~~ ‘ 
“4 eu ila { roy il re| on 
- D rin a e morni in. his hand- 
om Battle Creel following a 
U liscussion, Dr. Kellogg 
+} } ’ 
had accomplished in the 





L\doption of unfortunate 
weed, under God, t 








vision he had while himself a poor boy on a 
farm. 

‘One day,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ I was sit- 
ting on the back steps of our house when I 
raised my head and saw a picture. It was 
not imaginary, but was as real as could be. 
I was out in a forest which was partly 
cleared. A road ran through it, on one side 
of which stood a saw-mill, and on the other 
a little log cabin 
and a log school- 
house. Passing along 
the road was a pro- 
cession of ragged and 
dirty boys and girls. 
I saw myself stand- 
ing in the doorway 
of the school-house 
begging them _ to 
come in. The chil- 
dren continued to 
stream past, and I 
continued to stand 
and beckon, until 
the vision disap- 
peared. From that 
hour my every 
thought has been 
to help helpless and 
neglected people.” 

How well Dr. Kel- 
logg has succeeded 
in this task may be 
imagined from the 
foregoing statements. 


He has restored the 
— bloom of health to 
the cheeks of tens of 
thousands of young and old in all parts of 
the eart] he has helped hundreds of poo 
voung men and women to secure an educa- 


rown it all he has taken two- 
needy boys and girls ”’ 
» train up into lives of 


tion, and to « 
score “ ragged and 
home t 
d blessing 

further of 
following the vision, Dr. 


his early career 
Kellogg said : 


In telling me 


I began to prepare myself as a teacher, 
and at sixteen years of age was teaching 
school. I boarded around among the people, 
so that I could study the children and the 
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\t twenty | began to study medi- He could not find any such child in orphs 

nd at twenty-four found myself at homes or hospitals. Then he realised tha 

the head of this institution. It was then a his theory of the children to adopt athe 

tv torey building, and two or three cot- wrong—that he should take the most 

with twenty patients. We now fre- favoured and neglected children, those who 

ly have one thousand patients here at no one else wanted. He determined to tak 

e.”? the first that came along. In a short ti 

While Dr. Kellogg's work as a surgeon he accepted a three-year-old little girl fro; 

physician interested me. his action in a father who was giving his children awa 

taking so many poor children into his own — because his wife had died. That child grey 
1ome fascinated me, and | pleaded with into noble womanhood in Dr. Kellogg's | 





i 
ll th home trl cnt three vears in Ain 
t \ { ' rs to follow as am ‘ I il nm the ery morning 
He at first ) t my visit have b n going down 
I tar prou ‘ rity owl little inla 
| t il 
) | \ hort t ‘ tte clot tlre first ch 
ro t e-stories of I Dr. Kellogg read in a Ch » daily papert 
rt cl tra tory of a mother’s death in a gartel 
Wher bout thirt . Vears of dy ire throu tarvation. and of her lea 
IN havil Ire f h \ ny in distress two children four and six yeas 
king rou ome to take int of ag Dr. Kellogg hurried to the at 
in Whenever made a journey Where — thi tuthorities gladly gave 
New York he sought for the right kind charge of the little girl and boy. That sa 
hild. He wanted an “ ideal child tarving [little girl to-day the head -) 
th nurse in the sanatorium, and one of the De 


fo 















SOME OF DR. KELLOGG’S BOYS. 











ae A TENT IN THE GROUNDS USED FOR SLEEPING OUT-OF-DOORS 










When | 
er department I found a handsome, 

lady, aflush with health and 

tv, d in the full bloom of young 
inhood Such was the transforma- 

tion wrought in one life as the result of Dr. 
o his vision, and tak- 
instead of 


Kellogg has ever had. 


= 


Kellogeg’s faithfulness 
red and needy children ”’ 
il ’’ ones. 

\bout three irs later Dr. Kellogg was in 
England on his way back to America from 
Paris On the streets of London he met a 

There is a poor 
fisherman with eleven children, who only 
earns a pound a Wee k, who has been pray- 

that God would send you to him. He 
s heard of your taking poor children, and 
wants you to take two of his.” Dr. 
Kellogg was almost ready to board the steamer 
for America, but he thought that if the man 
whom he had never heard) had been 
praying for him to go to his home he had 
He hurriedly consulted with his 
friend, and found that he barely had time 


riend, who said to hin 


Detter go. 


to get to the fisherman’s village, spend 
Sunday there, and get back to catch his 
steamer. He jumped into a cab, just caught 


the last train and the last boat, and reached 
the fisherman’s home on Saturday night. 
He spent Sunday with the family, but 
uid nothing about adopting any of the 
children. His heart iS deeply stirred 
ie beautiful sight of the father and mother 
nd the eleven children gathered round the 
lily altar, and all praying. Even the 
ttle four-year-old tot ma 
touching prayer. On Monday, as they were 
ithered together, Dr. Kellogg said he would 
lad to take two of the children back to 
America with him. [he father then said to 
the circle of children: ‘‘ Which of you would 
to go with Dr. Kellogg ?”’ And at once 
little tot slipped off her chair from on 
rner of the room and another from another 
rner, and ran and climbed up on his knees. 
fhe new father put his arms around thi 
ldren, hugged and kissed them, and just 
had time to hurry off and join his steamer at 
southampton. 


de a sweet and 


After sailing, Dr. Kellogg felt the fisher 
n’s financial stra o keenly that he sent 
froo. With tl ift the man bought a 


1 in his work, bought 
econd and a third boat, and to-day does 
flourishing business with his little fleet. 
What of the two little tots ? One ot 

now an expert kindergarten and sloyd 
Battle Creek, dearly loved by 
onoured and respected by 


-boat. pros}x rec 
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all who know her ; 
medical missionary college of which ); 
Kellogg is the president. Four years ag 
the young women crossed the water ay 
paid a visit to the old homestead by t 


the other is a junior jn} 


Sead. 

About thirteen years ago Dr. Kellogg wx 
in Mexico, attending a medical Conventig 
He was so saddened at seeing the ltt 
Mexican boys and girls lying about naked q 
uncared for that he could not sleep all on 
night. Finally, near dawn, it flashed acrox 
his mind to adopt one or two of the destitut: 
children. He soon found a poor widow lag) 
who offered him her children. She said she 
had spent the whole of the previous night ir 
prayer that God would show her a wa 
to educate her family, and here was ¢ 
answer. They all wept, and Dr. Kellog 
returned home with the sweet little ones 

But a great longing for her children car 
on the Mexican mother, and about a \ 
later she worked her way northward, k 
napped them, and took them back to Mexi 
Dr. Kellogg, of course, did nothing tor 
gain the children, but he had come tok 
them so that their departure nearly brok 
his he irt. 

A year or two later, when he was agai! 
Mexico, he prayed that God would give h 
some othe Mexican children. His pra 
did not seem to be answered, until, just 
he was packing his trunk to leave for hor 
a woman brought him two starving childr 
a boy and girl, asking him to take ther 
with him. They were most forlorn-look 
little creatures. To-day the boy is fift 


years Of age and has already displaye 
Severa 


I 


extraordinary talent as an artist. 
dining-room 


a fine study 0 


of his drawings adorn the 
Dr. Kellogg’s house, while 
dog’s head hangs on the wall of his off 
Each morning 
Kellogg’s room 
they have pravers together. 
sirl is now tl 


express d it. she is “ the sweetest little s+ 


the young man goes into UI 
to look after his wants, @ 


The Me X1Ca 


rteen vears of age, and, as | 


you ever saw.” 

Phere t third Mexican in Dr. Kellogg 
family circle, who was received as the resu 
of a beautiful little incident. An agent © 
the American Bible Society was going abe 
in Mexico distributing and selling Bibles t 
the people. He was frequently assisted * 
carrying his load of Bibles by a little elg 
vear-old Mexican boy. As day by day t 
lad saw the good wrought by the distribut 
of the Book, he said to the agent, “4 


int 


wish I could go to America and get an 





' 








tea, 0 that when I grow up I could be a 
Bible man like you.” 

he agent wrote Dr. Kellogg a letter tell- 
ng him of the boy’s wish. The man, whose 
house was already overflowing with children, 
at once sent word for the boy to come at 
once. promising that he would take him into 
his home and educate him. To-day that 
same boy, Alberto, is seventeen years of age 
and he is declared to be * by far the brightest 
bov in the town.” He will shortly enter the 
Medical College, and after completing the 
course, expects to return to Mexico as a 
medical missionary. Thus he will not only 
give them - Bible, but will carry the 

pe lof health and newness of life to the sick 
a afflicted in his native land. Alberto’s 
sister, two vears his junior, is also a happy 
member of the houses hold. 

About eleven years ago there was a ring 
ne night at Dr. Keilogg’s door bell. The 
Doctor wentout and found a man standing 
there with a little boy a year old in his arms. 
The man said he had heard that the Doctor 
took boys, and he wondered whether he would 
take his, adding, ‘‘ There is only one trouble 
vit] He makes ugly faces.’” And 
even then, as they looked at the child, h 
screwed his face up into the most ludicrous 

| painful shape. It did not take Dr. 
Kellogg long to decide that here was anothe1 
hild who needed help, and he said he would 


lo-day that bov is twelve vears of age, and 


of not one of his children is Dr. Kellogg more 
proud than of his son Robert. The face- 
twitching has entirely disappeared. He is 
Dr. Kellogg’s coachman, and he drives a 
carriage-al ur with a dexterity and skill 


nual cere to the towns- 
people. He also “ breaks ” in the Doctor's 
ponies. At four res one morning he 
was found sweeping the steps of the house. 
Wh n asked why he was up so early he said 
that he had a big day’s work before him, so 
he thought he would make an early start at it. 
He is an expert swimmer, and during the 
summer almost lives out of doors. 

I cannot forego telling the story of one 
ae child, for his adoption marks the 
climax of Dr. Kellogz’s principle of taking 
neglected instead of ide ‘al children. Eight 
years ago the Doctor was in his dispensary 
Chicago when he saw a little boy running 
about on the streets like a stri iy cat. He 
was only three or four years of age, and was 

itterly neglected. Dr. Ke ‘llogg instructed a 
an nt to try to find his mother. He began 


t} : 
l¢ search, and in a low public-house he 


In 





“THE FATHER OF ForTY CHILDREN.” 
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learned from some women of the street where 
the mother lived. Going to the address—a 
dirty hovel—he found a low, depraved 
creature who did not deserve the name of 
“Mother.” For a year she had scarcely 
cared for the child, but had let him run wild 
on the streets, dodging horses’ feet, and 
picking up apple cores and refuse from the 
garbage boxes. In appearance the child 
presented a pitiful spectacle. The entire 
top of his head was one festering sore, with 
scarcely any hair on it. 

Dr. Kellogg’s heart was so stirred by th 
awful condition of the child that he ex- 
plained the case to Judge Crane, who gladly 
gave the boy into his charge. Dr. Kellogg 
took him into his home, and for six months 
a nurse was employed in picking out the 
hairs from his head one by one! To-day 
this child is George Kellogg, a fine robust lad 
twelve years of age, with a big shock of beau- 
tiful black hair. George and Robert are in- 
separable companions, and enjoy life as do 
few American boys. They sleep in a tent 
in the yard in the summer months, but 
next winter they hope to do like their 
father, and sleep in the open air most of 
the time. 

After I had heard the wonderful story of 
one after another of this big family, after | 
had talked with some of them, there was 
still one thing I was extremely anxious to 
see, and that was the dining-room where 
the children sat round the table with thei 
father and mother. My wish was grati- 
fied. I found the dining-room was a big 
apartment, made, I suppose, of two or 
three rooms changed into one, and there 
was a big table—the longest I had ever seen 
in a private house—extending almost its en- 
tire length. After seeing that, and afte 
Robert had fed the deer for me, and showed 
me the open-air swimming pool, the tents, 
and the toboggan slide leading up to Dr. 
Kellogg's eerie sleeping-room among the tree- 
tops—I was ready to exclaim with the 
Queen of Sheba, “ The half was not told 
me.”’ 

A number of years ago so many destitute 
children were offered to Dr. Kellogg that he 
found it impossible to take them all] into his 
own home. As, however, he had not the 
heart to refuse them, he founded an Orphan 
Asylum. He put into it all the money he 
had, borrowed twice as much more, and still 
did not have enough to meet the demands 
made by the incoming little ones. One day a 
lady whom he scarcely knew—Mrs. Haskell 

entered his office and gave him {6,000 
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the work. Later she gave £2,000 more. A boy sitting on the back steps of jj 
1age has been established about father’s house, dreaming day-dreams 
rteen years, and during the last ten years finally seeing a “ vision ’’—that was th 


lt to the number of one hundred and _ beginning of all Dr. Kellogg’s work for +, 
twenty have been cared for annually. The thousands of sick and afflicted who hay 
tution is managed according to a unique found health in his sanatoriums, for | 





DR. KELLOGG HAS LAT Y BUILT TWO PEN APARTMENTS ON THE ROOF FOR SLEEPING IN THE OPEN AIR 


GROUN AF LOCATED THE TENTS WHERE MANY OF THE CHILDREN SLEEP DURING THE SUMMER 
me system. The building is divided into hundreds who have been taken into 
irtments, and each teacher acts as a foster Orphan Asylum, and for the two score wi 

her for a separate family of five or six he has adopted into his own househ 





table and ive them a father’s love and care 
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Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


(Author of ** Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ Etc.) 
PART I. 
RAIRARARARARASARNAS ARIS ARRAS AES: 


SYNOPSIS 








: Wel coast Charlotte Fallowfield sits in her dingy lodgin nd deplores her poverty, but her sister 
: peful v the pect Each girl is engaged, but the chance of marriage for them is 
a pray and the prayer be granted, Charlotte goes forth to offer a petitio 
her to pray only for what accords with the Divine Will Returning home, she 
tha t the fortune of a rich uncle, and by the next mail she receives news that 
in on pound has been bequeathed to her 
Is M Fallowfield at Dinglewood Hall in the enjoyment of her fortune, most 
I nd are dead, and their child Dagmar, now grown into a pretty young lady, lives 
or 8 one hundred thousand pounds, The problem at Dinglewood—discussed with 
he the appointment of a new vicar Miss Fallowfield, who holds the patron- 
r " 


ott, head clerk to Messrs. Duncan and Somers, Miss Fallowfield’s lawyers, 


Sprott, but Dagmar declares for somebody “* young and good-looking and nice 
T 
ts in a good word with his employer on behalf of his son. 





CHAPTER IV. Theophilus never left off preaching, even 
when he was talking to his mother. He car- 


MISS FALLOWFIELD’S LITTLE DINNER. 
, sae ried his pulpit about with him wherever he 


“Two or three days after the Sprotts’ tea went, as a snail carries its shell. 
| phil again bicycled over to Mr. Sprott slapped his depressing son on 
Dinglewood to see his parents; and as it was the back. “Don’t be so downhearted, my boy, 
n he found his father at don’t be so downhearted. It is when the night 
home as well as his mother is darkest that the luck is bound to turn, and 
“I have come.” he began, after the usual when the tide is at its lowest ebb that the 
| to inform you that Miss Fal morning breaks.” The worthy man’s meta- 
| me to dinner at the hall | phors might be confused, but his meaning was 
t Tuesday.” clear. 
\t this great news both Mr. and Mrs. Sprott “Have vou got your evening dress all right 
1 with delight. and proper for dining at the hall?” asked Mrs, 
\ prelir I step, no doubt,” quoth the Sprott. 
her, “to her offering you the living of “How often shall I strive vainly to impress 
wood. I felt sure that my words to Mr upon you, my dear mother, that a clergyman 
in w 1 bear fruit.” is independent of evening dress \s long a 
it cert ks like it.” added the equally he wears the garb of his sacred office, he is 
i tit to stand before kings.” 
But J ) as usual shook his head “But even then he should see that he has a 
i no I dear parents, upon any clean shirt in the drawer ready for the occa 
er happening to me It never ion,” insisted the practical Susanna. “ Have 
er will Through no fault of you one at your lodgings, Theophilus, or shall 
wn, I ar disappointed and embittered | send you an extra one from home?” 
id I think you can hardly blame me if “I have plenty, thank you, mother.” 
in stifling certain feelings “And what about your high silk waistcoat? 
Power which = h Does it want ironing? If so, you'd better ride 
with such unmerited harsh- over on vour bicycle with it to-morrow, and 
It y well for those who have I'll see to it myself,” said Mrs. Sprott, feeling 
eeded it ttaining their heart’s desire to much the same as Hannah felt when she took 
e the Chri tlan race ot contentment: the annual little coat up to the Pempl 
t h of us as have learnt life’s lessons Human nature-—and especially maternal human 
terner hool, resignation and submission nature—does not vary much with time or place. 
not seem so ea y.” ‘It will be a great treat to you to dine at the 
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yphilus—a vet reat treat indeed!” 
x ed Mr. Sprott, glowing with that 
delight which is the chiefest joy of 


t 

It will be no particular joy to me, father. 
ter of fact, I do not care for Mis 
I wfield; her tor e is too sharp for my 
ver mind her tor e, Theophilus It i 
no: her tongue, but the living of Dinglewood 
that 1 have to attend to for the present,” 

was the sensible advice of Mrs. Sprott 


And I do not know that I altogether care 
t her views.” 


Never mind her view either, as long a 
takes the correct vi oft you. And even 
r own views might be put on one side just 


} 


for the present, until you have se ured the liv 
What I mean to say is that you need not 
exactly obtrude them unless they are specially 
1 for. Ju t make vourself agreeable, and 

let views and opinions and things of that kind 


rest for the time being.” Poor Mrs. Sprott 
ith some anxiet he knew her The 
Sut the latter ] ked sho ked. “Do you 


mean to say, mother, that you think I am 


le of makin myself agreeable at the 
cost of n MVictior nd principle 
h Pheophilu I do not think you ar 


for the moment she wished she did), “and 


that what is worrying me. Nobody want 
t icrifice your nvictions and principle 
r: that would be a shocking thing for 
to do, « peci 1] a ciervyyman. All | 
I 1 is that there are « ions when it is not 
1 I to drag it l on idea and 
ns into the light of di when, in fact, 
1 seer t e and csumy 
t i Ir oprot Casulst! M 
pt t not of the n t exalted order but 





I in igno!l p I rl ire good and 
r inextri bl tw ed together in humal 
that it 1s im] é roany ve Onc 
t rate the wheat f the tare and it 
a reat n t € wel i i Vast pre my 
t or others to att t to do so 
I la eve il l came i ] esd 
f ning has a habit of doing if one only wait 
enough—and Theophilus Sprott presented 
I f at Dinglewood Hall at the witchin 
I ir oft 7 4 
It was only a small dinner-party, called to 
ther for the expre purpose of samplin 
I philus, and seeing if he were indeed—as 
| mother and Mr. Du n imagined him to 


e right man to rule over Dinglewood 


paris! ind it consisted, in addition to the two 
hostess¢ of Mr. Duncan, Octavius Rainbrow, 


1eophilus himself Phe dinner was ad 
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mirable, as Miss Fallowfield’s dinners aly, obs 
were; and that lady looked very handsome 
a dark crimson r 
exquisite old la 





atin gown trimmed with sony 
e, while her niece was irg 
sistible in white net abundantly sprinkled wi 
silver seq 

Mi s |} allowfield a ked Theophilus to sq 
grace, whereupon he offered up a decided 


prosy, not t ‘ pompo petition, havir 


nh 


reference to both bodily and spiritual fo 


and the meal began. 


Hiow did you enjoy the Merchester Musica 


Festival last week, Mr. Rainbrow ?” the host 


asked “A iM 1 there, and I hear fron 
uncle that you were representing 7he Morn 
Sunset.” 

“I was, Mi Fallowfield That 1S to sa 


was doing my little best--feeble though 
might be—to stem the tide of Philistinis 
which flooding the country at present; 
to teach that hydra-headed monster, the Brit 


Public, when to nod its heads with approy 


~. 





and when.to shake them with disgust.” 

“How bea itifully he doe put 

uid Dagmar to herselt 

But her aunt, being nearly thirty years « 
than she, w le impressionable and n 
di minati “And did 1 find the r 
ster mouth flicientl tend to the 
she a ked. 

“Alas! no. The continual vandalism of 
Victorian period has sapped the life of art 
England, and left it a veritable valley of 
bones.” Octaviu did not know exact] i 


1 
he meant by this, but the number of “v's 
the sentence delighted him He was alwe 
prepared to sacrifice all such minor mat 
truth or ense to the beauti of alliterati 
That was hi idea of styl 

“But I am ire you enjoyed the Festi 


itself?” Mi Fallowfield continued. 
Octaviu huddered. “Enjoy it? It was 
period of prolonged and procra tinated ag 
to me.” 
“What a pity! Dagmar and I enjoyed 
so much, didn’t we, Dagmar?” 


“T should just 1k we did, Aunt Charlot 
and especially the Elijah 
At this Octaviu almost fainted. “1 
Elijah! Fnjoyed the Elijah! Good heaven 





what will you say next 
“Oh, I simply loved it!” pet isted Da 





with much courage, considering the 


whom she was addressin “1 think all 
part) O S| lendid when the fire doesnt ¢ 
down and when it doe It excited me 


1 yot quite f1 htened for fear it shoulda 


come in the end after all, though of cours 


knew all the time that it really would 


“Mere claptrap.” groaned Octavius; ‘* 


trap and pantomime Mendelssohn was 








Miss 





t What could be cruder than his 
ment of the whole subject-—-except, per- 
| the ipject which he treated?” 


ened wide with astonish 


not unmixed with horror. “But it is out 
"1 RB ” with a little gasp. 

So I have rd: but what can be cruder 
B [ never read it myself for 

y d UOctavi 
Ah! ther 1 make a mistake,” his uncle 
pted dt it is the most perfect ‘ well 
| [ re for that kind of English; 
Sa r my taste. I do not like 
Sax e me the roll and the roar, 
ile, of the Latin 


Shakespeare on the same 


t 
! | Mr. Duncan inguired. 
I I Octavius the Infallible. “I 
re ( er My profession—or 


vriting ol pertect Eng- 


[ dare not imperil my proficiency by 
with inferior styles. Ac- 
the plays of Shakespeare 

re ( han the tunes of Men- 

alike crude: rood 
rt I vn times, but not for ours.” 


dryness of tone 
Shakespeare never touches me,” the latter 


e with the throb 


iltogvether Shake peare’s 
Ml Fallowfield blandly, 
t Milton wrote them.” 


nabashed. “Ah! did 


th magnificent indifference ; 
the two. [lo me all the 
like: what one wrote, 


t Milton wasn’t an Eliza- 
confusion, eh, 
uncan. 

Possibly you are right. 
for dates. lo me dates 
and merely 
e mind of the historian.” 

d you think of the Festi 


illowfield, turn 
‘I suppose you went 

uu were on the 

Fallowfield was an excellent 
nd Vay I I ed to include all her 
n She was a clever 

ind o1 moreover, strongly imbued 
{ instinct \ny hitch in the ease 
tion was to her what 


in 
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“No, Miss 
I do not 
religion, and I 


Fallowfield; I did not go at all 
approve of music as a handmaid to 


therefore never encourage 


sacred music on any pretext whatever.” 


“If you shudder at oratorio, I am with you,” 
exclaimed Octavius. “To my mind oratorio 
is a relic of barbarism—a survival of the stone 
oratorio, if 


age. Opera if you will, but not 


you love me!” 
“Oh, but vou are 


think 


Dag- 
ought 
mixed up together, because they 


both wrong!” cried 


mar. ~/ music and religion 
always to be 
are so like each other somehow; and there is 
so religious as 


tunes. 


nothing that makes you feel 
when they are the right sort of 


much the most 


music, 


I always consider the hymns 


important part of the church service.” 
dear, do you indeed? ” 


part, I 


“Do you indeed, my 
exclaimed Mr. 
should have considered them merely a modern 
accretion, devoid alike of the spirit ot worship 
and the spirit of instruction which respectively 


Duncan. “For my 


animate the prayers and the sermons.” 

“Well, I like them the best, anyway,” replied 
Dagmar, as if settled the matter. 

Octavius put his single eye-glass into one 
eve and looked at her with the other. “ Did I 
understand you to say, Miss Silverthorne, that 
you call hymn-tunes music?” 

“Of course I do. What else can they be? 
They aren’t prayers and they aren’t sermons.” 

“T have known them both,” murmured Miss 
F allowfield. 

“Still, whatever you sing must be music, or 
else you couldn’t sing it,” said Dagmar, with 
that little air of finality that 
well. “So hymns must be music, because you 


that 


became her so 


sing them.” 
Octavius opened his eyes so wide at this 
statement that he failed to retain the precious 


eve-glass, and it fell with a clink against his 


plate. 

“ Dagmar always loves her hymns in church,” 
said Miss Fallowfield, with that smile, half 
amused and half tender, which she reserved 
for her pretty niece; “and she sings them with 
her whole heart.” 

“Except when I don’t agree with them,” 
added Dagmar, “and then I shut my mouth 


tight and won't word.” 
‘Very amusing, ’pon my very 


exclaimed Mr. Duncan, 


sing a 


word quaint 


and amusiny indeed!’ 
who pursued precisely the same course himself 
to the Athanasian Creed; but then 
essentially 


with regard 
things done by another are so 
different from exactly the same things done by 
‘Ha! ha! ha! So Miss Dagmar is 
And may I inquire what 
little con 


oneself. 


among the prophets. 


are the thin that your charming 
science won’t allow your sweet little mouth 
dear young lady?” 
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n’t sing hymns that call me a worm 
N I’m not a worn anybody can see 
won't sing hymns that say I lisp, be 
I don’t lisp, as anybody can hear And 
\ I I ss! I I mn on hot d: 
iit n on d ones.” 
Duncan continued to laugh heartily 
ea of Dagmar eclining on conscient) 
nds to take het vn little part in that 
ervice which had been compiled and 
ed tor pul vorship | i State Church 
him as so extremely humorous. “ An 
ask what are w I hymns and what 
voling ones, eh, Mi Dagmar?” 
don’t r kK The mart Ol 
nice nd w cold weathet nad 
nil one b nice nad 00 1 
het 
do not approve of anything emotional 


religious s¢ * said Theophilu 


it partake too ich of the nature of a 
” 

n’t know that it 1 an the worse for 
replied M Fallowfield ‘Surely the 
I are one ot! the road b which the 

reached It se to me a terrible re 
bility to block [ ny window hich 
i il le ra of the light of heave 

Cheophil lid 1 ree with het nd 
o. “Pardon li Fallowfield, but 
re totally wron It might have been 
ther who wa peaklil \n ippeal te 
ns IS an appea to the lowest in u 
therefore not 1 erated in the cause 
th ” 

ll through the wer we can sometime 
the higher,” | ed Mi tb allowfield 
the icramental idea runs through 
L1T ind the outward and visible fort 
transformed | the inward ind 
ial race nto | i far better than 

For my part lo not think the emo 
are ufficientl dered important 

in the life of tl ul 
most danyer loctrine, Mi Fallow 

i mo perr ind = danver 
) yu thir M Sprott I cannot 
e to eye with After all, whether 
ee or whether w lo not agree with the 
ft the R rr ( hh, we nnot der 
he Church of | 1h; never taker 
t hold O1 rts of the kt h 

iT the kR I | tor be 

I be ippealed to then 
h their ser he apy te 
thro h their I t 
danverou doct rep ted the out 

eri ? | i aal Cl : 

e | held h ,ot at Mi 
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of the Anglican Church ha been far purer 
and sounder since the Reformation il 
in accordance with the tea hings of the ‘ - 
ind) primitive Church—than it was jp mi 
Middl \ure tel it be me imbued y 

Roman accretion and per titions: bet 
maintain that, though the doctrines of the 1. 
rlican Church are purer than they were the 
her method ire less wise and less successf 

Understand me: I do not hold with all 4 
teachin of the pre-Reformation Church- 
only hold with the manner in which it wa 
taught.” 

“I do not rove ot torn and ceremonies 
at all,” aid The ophilu the scem to r 
vain and idolatro tend to put tl 
shadow in place of the bstance.” 

“Don't think,” s ested Miss Fall 
field, “that t ome nature they convey 
means of the shadow, the true meaning of th 
ubstance 

No, I Lo the religious n 
forms and ceremonies must always be a sné 
ind a stumbliu block.” 

“But what a ut the irre 1 s mind? 7 
Church, like her Master, comes not to call t 
righteous but sinners to repentance. And m 
not they be touched through their senses and 
their emotio1 when a_ pure moral or in 
tellectual vuuld leave them unmoved 
asked Mi Fallowfield 

But Theoph was nothing if not obstinate 

If they are o1 touched through their senses 
nd emotior they had better not be touched 
t all.” 

Here Mr. Duncan put in a word. “ Then 
how about St. P | thar to all men 
that he by all means might gain some, @ 
Mr. Sprott?” 

“Tl hat differ from St. Paul 
that point,” replied Theophilus, with a final 
of manner quite equal t Miss Silverthorne 
herself 

Of course returned the hostess, “I fu 

ree with ) Mr. Sprott, that to some 
natul er! plicity a | things connected 
ler ich pe retain their stern simplict 

Possibly the ire the highest type But 

were are peopl nd there certail 
re who n on le n } the seeing ' 
ind not b ie understan heart, thet 
ippeal to these person hr h their sens 
nd emotions.” : 

“And ( | vurself a Protestant 

‘I do 1 i m Mr. Sprott, 0 
cause I dislike the word, | [ am undoubt 
the thing which it express¢ What I me 
that the Me \ il Church re hi ed th 
was dealit with human nature wh 
that l to vith met! ‘ otions and 























“*T do not approve of anything emotional in a religious service,’ said Theophilus.” 





“id 
their minds and spirit and 
11 sides of a man; but 


lern Church seems to me to deal too 


ively v 1 the purely mental and moral 

h natur nd to confine its ap 

to the ethical and intellectual 

t W only the unreformed 

th COU!l ed the many idedn¢ ot 
nature and with it the early 
odist learnt the le on in their day a 
the Salvation Arn in ours; and consé 
ntly the common people heard them both 
\gain I think y« re utterly wrong,” pe! 
te rheophilus, “and your instances prove 
for if there are al! religious bodies that 
ppr of mor he Roman Catholi 
are the o-called Free Churche I detest 


1a] whatsoever 


ncontormity in any I pe 
he contrary retorted Mi 


I, on t F allow- 
ld, somewhat warmly, “feel a great interest 
Nonconformity.” 
echoed Mr. 


Nonconformist, and 


and sympathy for 
So do I, so do | 


My dear 


Duncan 
mother Wa 


ever lived. If 


was the b voman that 
world would be 
.” And Mr. 
ncan sighed the sigh of deep affection and 
e filial There were 

as tares in the soul of this 


rid, and his devotion to his mother had been 


re were more like her, the 


different place from what it i 
piety. wheat-ears as 
man of the 


mg the richest and ripest of them. “In 
t,” he continued, with a moist eye and a 
tened voice, “I used to go to chapel with 

little fellow, and I still 


when I was a 
the greatest interest in all shades of Non- 
yrmity.” He did not add that he 


nced the most substant vith all 


) 
also 


al sy mpathy 


of Nonconformist charity in Merchester, 
that he did it for his mother’ K¢ 
Ihe ou are much to blame it retorted 
I ee lf have no patience with 
I , I nsider it lirect 
el IT I “Shag 
ormit I nece ri hism,’ 
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the one hand and sensuousness on the other 


all matter connected with religion.” Her 
with spiritual pride, 
indeed standing before kj 
“I belong to that section of t 


alled ‘ Broad,’ I 


Theophilus glowed 
felt that he wa 
unashamed. 


English Ch 


at 


irch which 1 


consider it 1 dutv openly to testify 


ye lly ag 


the dangers arisin irom sensuous indul yer 
in the 


“Oh, you belor 


emotion 


to that party in the Chur 


which is called ‘ Broad,’ do y asked Mi 
Fallowfield 


f r 


if upon my bread: 
Oo convinced that 
point of view which 1 not 








broad is incorr 


and therefore heretical, that I would | 





trom the ( roh those whose doctrines are 
broad than mv own lor instance, what ¢ 
be narrower th the Roman view that 


tion is found onl in the Roman Chur 

can be narrower 
it the Script 
literal] or not at a! 


And, on the other hand, what 


than the Evangelical view th: 





must be accepted 
feel so strongly the danger arising from t 
narrowness of the High Churchmen on the or 
hand and the Churchmen on the other 
that, if I had my way, I would put down bot 
extremes by law, and retain only the Br 
Church party as the real Church of England 
“In fact, if you had your way, you would 
ted Mr. Dunca 
impea 
The Inquisiti 


was a Roman invention, and as such I utter 


Low 


revive the Inquisition,” sugge 
But Theophil 


denied the soft 
ment. Certainly not, sir. 


repudiate it \ccording to my belief, no g 
thing can come out of Rome.” 
so broad in j 


Sprott,” said Mi 


“I had no idea you were 
views and mpathies, Mr 
Fallowfield, in a tone of ominous suavity 


“Ah! but I am. As I have told you 


abominate equal! the 


nialism ol 


cerem 
High Churchman and the emotionalism ott 
Evangelical; and I would punisl 1] 
who dabble in these dangerous 
“You are indeed broad!” tl 0 





mured 





pressing and medixval home of lost causes 

her and impossible beliefs. I was trammelled by 
H +: conventions and irritated by its traditions; 
mv character refused to develop and ex- 
1 in such uncongenial surroundings. In 

freer thought and wider views of Cam- 

I should have been at home; in the 

w ide ind still narrower creeds of Ox- 

d I was in a prison-house; and the iron of 


entered into my soul. Like 


‘tthher event in my ill-fated career, my 

, ers life one long disillusion and dis- 
ntment As you know, I was only a pass- 

. t 1 I gone to Cambridge and put 
ed mv own bent, I should doubtless have 

ken my pl mong the Wranglers sut 

ver Fate was against me.’ Theo 


that it owing to 
that he had been able 
on the contrary, 
upon the subject in 
that he felt 
with gratitude for 
He felt that he owed 
id Theophilus was ever punctili- 


lid not forget was 


Duncan enerosity 

ro to the university at all 
he dwelt thus at length 
benefactor 


rr rder to 


inclination to cringe 


prove to his 





vours already received. 
) himself 


to defray to the uttermost farthing debts of 








this description) to show Mr. Duncan that this 


gentleman’s benefits evoked no unseemly sense 





Br ybligation in his protége’s manly and in 
sas lependent breast And again that cheerful 
- sensation of standing unashamed before kings 
thrilled through the soul of Theophilus Sprott 
Mr. Duncan, however, suddenly (and appar- 
tly irrelevantly) changed the subject. “ That 
" v inwise prayer of the poet that ‘Some 
p er would the iftie wie us, to see ourselves 
thers see us,’” he remarked; “a remarkably 
nwise prayer for even a poet to offer up! It 
i would make some of us so very uncomfortable.” 
“Well, fortunately it is a prayer that is 
never answered,” retorted Miss Fallowfield 
Kly; “or else the world would be a less 
labitable place than it is.” 
During the theological discussion the two 
younger members of the party had indulged 
a tete-a-t nversation, theology not be- 
ing one of ubjects included in Mr. Rain- 
Curriculum for the education of the 
iblic; but at the mention of the word poet, 
Vectavius pricked up his ears, as literature and 
u me ( nder his own special patronage. 
“What poet offered up that particular peti 


he inquire d of his uncle. “I do not 
ether recog nise the 
“One Burns hy 


. 


quotation.’ 
replied Mr. Duncan, 
dryness in his 


y name,” 


ain with a certain tone: 
“ probabl, sie “ 4 
Bi ably you have never heard of him 
t > 1 
ut the maker of public opinion was not to 


caught napping. “I make a point of never 

4 . anything Scotch. I dislike the nation 
ind the ent n “ 
t€ accent makes me shudder. 
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“Unfortunate for the other side of the Bor- 
der!” Mr. murmured. 

“I hardly think you are justified, however, 
Miss Fallowfield,” continued the great critic, 


“ that the poet’s prayer is never 


Duncan 


in saying 
answered.” 

“I never came across an instance of it my- 
self.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Fallowfield; there you are 
mistaken. You have an instance sitting at 
your own table at the present moment in the 
form of 


, 
me. 


“Indeed; how very interesting!” The 
hostess was politeness itself. 

“T see myself exactly as others see me,” con- 
tinued Octavius. 

“Well, I don’t; and I thank the Lord for 


it Mr. 
his nephew thought. 
The latter went on, “I see myself as a man 
of decided gifts, modified by certain limita- 
tions.” 
“Let us 
Octavius?’ 
Octavius ignored his uncle’s interruption. 
“I see myself as a man richly endowed with 
the critical faculty, yet perhaps a shade too 
merciless in the exercise of it; as a man of 
great culture and refinement, yet perhaps liable 
to err on the side of fastidiousness; and as a 
man of such keen perceptions of the beautiful 
and the true, as perchance to be unduly in- 
tolerant of the inferior and the second best.” 
“ Such as Shakespeare and the Bible in litera- 


!” exclaimed Duncan—rather rudely, 


hear about the limitations, eh, 


ture, and Handel and Mendelssohn in art,” 
suggested Miss Fallowfield. 
“Precisely ; how well you understand! Now 


I think I have indeed proved to you that I 
am a living answer to the petition of the poet. 
I wonder what Mr. Sprott’s views on the sub- 
ject are,” added Octavius, graciously turning 
to his fellow-guest. 

“Very much the same as your own, Mr. Rain- 
I likewise have the gift—I may say the 
unfortunate gift—of seeing myself as I really 
am. I see a weary and ill-fated man, doomed 
through no fault of his own to perpetual dis- 
failure. I alas! that I 
man as 
that my 


brow. 


appointment and see, 


am not as successful nor as useful a 
I might 
sbort-cominygs and failings have been the fault 
of my circumstances and not of myself. Had 
Fate granted me other surroundings I should 
deubtless have developed into the fine character 
that Nature intended me to be; but I have 
had no chance of developing my gifts or ex- 
panding my powers. I have never succeeded 
in doing or gaining anything that I wanted, 
and I do not believe I ever shall so succeed. 
But I have the comfort of knowing that it is 


not my own fault, but the fault of a malign 


have been; but I also see 





































birth has thwarted 


f = Ver 
inst I 
There,” exclaimed Octavius, “I think that 
5 fas W n me you find a ] roo! 
ef or the t praye! You own 
if l i th 1 have not this elt 
ng vision; but what about Miss Fallow 


Oh, I broke my mirror years ago on pur 

Octavius sighed \ mistake, if you will 

my saylil oO dear lady. I can 

re you that it is only through clear self 

eption that we attain to true self-culture.” 

Miss Fallowfield miied. “But I am old 

h to have learnt that though the wisdom 

t¢ consist i! thin = a are 

happiness of life consists in seeing thing 
they are not one’ elf included 


And what about little Miss Dagmar 
ked Mr. Duncan, as the hostess rose from 
the table. “We must hear what she has to say 
for herself before she goes.” 
Oh, I wo n't ther people see me 


myself for anything——it’s just all the other 
about with me I 
like as pretty or a 
but | 


I know 


know that I’m nothing 


nice as people think I am 
wouldn’t for worlds let them find it out 


you all think I am perfectly charming 


it I’m not really a bit I only know what to 
ir, and how to put it on, and how to talk, 
ind how to look pleasant, and how to do my 


think that 1 


if You all 
isn’t It’s just the trick of 
iny rate, you know 


man,” id Octavi peaking as he 


prettiness, but it 
how it’ done.’ 
how to talk to a 


thought 


No, I don’t: I only know how to make a 
1 talk ton which is practically the same 
‘  s reat deal better.” 

And, with thi rtil hot, pretty Mi 
ma r tol wed nt out of the room 
CHAPTER VY. 
rHE NI VICAR 
/ RiEK I t | ttle dit 

r that e manor had put the 
) Nie to the hands ot th 
| f Mer du nee 
lord ‘ een fit pint 
lake Fors nal te ? 


further 
in a 
irt of the Black Country 


getting on in life, the Bishop 


been working for many year 
in the heart 


was now thought 


it W time for him to be transferred to a 


here where there was le work and more 
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pa and therefore appointed him 
Din voo Final it W b 

hat the ew vicar Was a widower y 

7 nad I len | rt of the 7 
hood were thrilled with that admixture 
ind excite t which the advent of a mar 
ble cler ver fail t iwake in the br 
§ mature vireinit 

“It is exactly what I expected,” said 7 
philus Sprott to his mother soon after 
rushit had Lhe rat anyr 
I on ht t have expecte h id not d 
hope for th ment blinded my eye 
really eemed to me that t last my luck 
about to turn, and that well-earned ¢ 


and richly-deserved hap] in¢ 


were to be 


portion of one who had endured the buffets 
Fortune for so long. But, alas! I mis 
lated the relentless and pitiless force of t 


ued me from my bir 


had been, it 


demon which has pur 


Heavy as the blow had not 


ceeded in knocking Theophilus out of 
pulpit. 

“te it 1 i bad busine altogether,” rer 
Mrs. Sprott, 


feeling which permeated her soul 


owing to that Hannab-lk 
perhaps { 

than her 

said nothing 


“ ho 


the disappointment even more 


did. “Are you sure that you 


annoy or offend Miss Fallowfield that nig 
uu dined the halls” 

‘Certainly not, my dear mother. As I ha 
ilready informed you, we passed a ® 
pleasant, not to say instructive, evening 
I flatter r elf that the little I did say y 
matters ¢ nected with the Church, was s 
as to imp! my hearers with the sens 


fitted to undertake 
charge of a parish.” 


*Vou’d better have kept clear of rel 


how thorough! 











the Saat sed 

Par ) T ! | P 2 other but 
et 1 An absurd accusation 00 
part of I ne loth, so to 
blinded the eyes of his mother to anythin 
ri thir else I t i i rg 
keep ley nF ich ” , 

| 
committed to my charge ( 
what | r heres) re being p! I 
before 1 \ face Then I feel that I 
it to I | t , « ik oO ” 

Mi » t ricked her ear S 
to under the t ¢ n a little hetter 
she wa rp enough to kn 
ate oO vel I 1) 1lou ibe 1" 
thev owe to themselve we 
pense to f ( 
“Neverthele I warned yu against speak 
out, Theophilus, you know I did. It™ 
have beer quite time enough to speak out 

afe in Dinglewood pulpit 
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ee 
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be 3 at at inte: ~ ' 
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ee 
I only know how to make a man talk to me, which is practically the same thing, and a 
great deal better.’” 
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i ive been plenty of opportunity 
niiu drew him = 4 Pp rather huftil 

man 1 1e best judge himself of 

vhen not to y the word In season, 


1 I cannot see people falling into the pit of 


the slough of 


the » hand or 
n the ier without 
them. I[ 


believe me, I am a 


putting out a 


hand to save am sure you 


ndly, mother, but, 
r judge than you as to what to say 


cannot be dictated 


t yn this matter by anyone.” 
oprott hed. She Was not always 
i a wise woman; but, in spite of her 
reproof, she had o ional glimmerings 
ens¢ is to what not to Say and how not to 
ind thi Wa me of the occasion 
Well, my dear, it is a disappointment, and it 


for I do; 


wut for 


1 


you cou 


arily spe 
ved a 


ld free 


that I do not feel it, 
own sake or your tather’s, 


like to 


and power whe 


od 
not 
yours. I 


sad % 


ed to 


pretending 
tor my 
should 


see you 1n a 


ly exer e those gifts and powers 


ind | 


ired 


iory of hould also like 


yu in uni- 
2aking; for although your 


little vear by year 


a more position pec 
father ha 


out of hi alary, 


f anything were to happen to him, you and | 
1 be but cantil ywvided tor 
Well, my dear mother, that is not my 


& 2 


ler 
} 


nN iit 


had 


should he 


was 


that 
upon such 
late. I 
until 


or part I do not think my 
marrying 
idered 


remained single 


my 
justified in 


adea 


means as he con 
> should 
aved sufficient m 

ld 


have 
endow a 


Dut 


mey tO 


happen to have one 


this was a ipon which my 


was not asked, and for obvious reasons 


be offered \ you know I do not 


of early marriage but if a man will 


t in marr I de re he has saved a nest 
r fir elf and hi I ible famil | am 
1 that he ¢ ht to select a lady with 
te mean her own.” 
I Sprott wil h he had be¢ i 
, , ' , 
efore | I ( But she did 
e that The mer he i 
the r which she herself 
) She had carefull 
| i | r nm the t rn I 
‘ 1 ohiast, f world! 
it W ( In! le of 
vy to ¢ ect t her from these plant 
| ! ot nse ne 
n ¢ p t her part ed a 
norar lemental principle 
lh tur 
1) ‘ hir ) t ’ r) 
nter, The : isked I nore 
has ' ' 
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“Yes, mother, I do Forrester has by 


worki tor years in the Black Country. » 
15 a most un itable man for the parish, He i 
one of those dangerous clergymen who ; o 
dvanced Ritualism with vigorous Revivalis 
] the k I t man to do untold harm 


2 country parish by waking up into 
the 
charge, and thus 
toil and 
have no doubt in my own 


souls of 


the people 


mitted to hi unfitting ther 


for humble positions 


mind that 
the day when she 


Fallowfield will rue 





i fire-brand as this into the Dar 


in spite of the fact that 





to her hand the very man for the place” 
\nd then Theophilu nd his mother pr 
led to with not unmitigated sorr 
the loom nr pe t opening out before them 
the spiritual future of Dinglewood. 

It was not long after this that the new y 
and his son came and took up their residen 
it the vical ( thereby th ich no one kr 

at the time -completely changing the 
rent of the lives of nearly all the peo 

ymnected with this story 

Luke Forrester wa i man of about fift 


and a man who looked considerably older th 


his year [That term which people are so for 
of applying to the middle-aged, “ well-pr 
served” (as if these latter were a species 
ringer or I 1 fruits) wa no Way af 
able to him. He had been willing to spen 


c | tor 
and to be spent in the service of his Mas 


ind the story of this was written upon } 
face. He was tall and thin, with a sligh 
toop, and his hair was fast turning grey. 9 


much for his outward appearance. As fort 


inward man, he was one of those rare perso. 


who are absolute! 


y unworldly, who have! 


the knee in the 


bowed the ter 


for an instant 
~ Mammor ltow m it has n 


and all-cor 





urred to do so his rare 
el 


, no 
i ) 

lwa fo 1 in rel person it 

iuentl ’ prer iV ) the artist I 

oet, and really more a_ natural 


net thoroughly God-feat 
ire entir lacki But wheres 
found it | I l rftul tho h ul 
wav. for rid is ever ready to Dov 
hetor tt few who utter lespise it \ 
ill alike f len to the world oF 
thir t ti world: but only to some 0! 
it a temptation, while to others of us 11 
it all Mr. Forrester w one of the 
It would never have ye into his mind 
pr th ! rht b ived from carl 
m h for tl thing t th world; he 
} +} he £ mye iT that he a 


i oon \ ft prayiney 











dropping his “h’s” or from 





é ates peas with a knife. The spirit of world- 
liness, had he ever thought about it at all, 
would not hav truck him as being so wrong 
but as being so vulgar. For one thing, he was 
who had alway 5 occu 
pied an al ecure social position; and 
perh ips sometimes—even sanctified human 
nature still being very human—the knowledge 
Ah nam inscribed in ‘ The Landed 
isa antidote to undue consider: 
tion of the world’s opinion than the belief 
that it is written in the Book of Life. 
Luke Forrester had lost his wife when he and 
ver ne: but a full-length oil- 
inting of her, which always hung in his 
dining-room, testified to what a_ beautiful 
woman she must have been. The time came 
when Charlotte I allowfield envied the original 
f this portrait as she had never envied anyone 
er life before; when she felt that she would 
gladly have bartered her fortune for the face 
which had lighted the world for Luke Forrester 
in the day ne by. But she had to learn, 


we all have to learn sooner or later, that we 
o make the best of the talents which 
we | nstead of thinking how much better 





we could have done with the talents that are 
her people. David may not 
fight in Saul’s armour; Saul cannot hurl the 
pebble from the sling. It is not ours to choose 
the talents with which we must trade until 
our Lord returns from His journey to a far 
country; but it is ours so to use such talents 


as He h een fit to entrust to u according 
to our several ability, that when He does re 
turn we shall hear Him say “ Well done.” 

Mr. Forrester had one child, a son, whose 

e was twenty-three when the two came to 
live at Dinglewood. Claude Forrester physi 
cally reser 1 his dead mother rather than 
his livis father, and was therefore a singu- 
larly handsome young man. There was a 


beauty, as there had been 
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about his mother’s, which gave the impression 
that their eyes and lips had been kissed by 
southern suns. He was tall and dark, with 
thick curly hair and a complexion like a ripe 


re brown and velvet 


peach; and his eyes \ 
shaded by curling black lashes. 

His profession was that of an architect, and 
he promised to distinguish himself in his own 
line; for he was artistic to his finger-tips, and 

tterly absorbed in the work he had chosen. 

He was sincerely attached to his father, but 
all the romance of his nature had clustered 
round the memory of his mother, whose gaicty 
and beauty he could just remember. At pre- 
sent her image was to him the embodiment 
of all that was best and brightest and loveliest 
in life—the type of that fundamental and 
eternal joy and beauty which are the beginning 


and the end of all things, and which were 
ordained alike to thrill the paan which the 
morning stars sang together, and the song 


which no man may learn save the hundred and 
forty and four thousand which shall be re- 
deemed from the earth. 

With an almost pagan worship for the 
beauties of art and nature, Claude combined 
a truly religious instinct, so that he was indeed 
one in heart with those old builders and 
painters who wrought upon their knees for 
the glory of God and the beautifying of the 
world—the only spirit in which truly artistic 
work can be done, if it is to be indeed “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Such, then, were the two men who were 
suddenly set down in the midst of Dinglewood 
for the general upsetting and reforming and 
renovation of that parish, and for the undoing 
of those faithful if tardy suitors, Reginald 
Duncan and his nephew Octavius, who—though 
they were not men enough to carry off their 
respective fair ladies in spite of certain lions in 
the way—were quite men enough to object 
very strongly to anybody else doing so. 

[END OF CHAPTER FIVE.] 





















































The New Bishop of Sodor and Man, 


A Character Sketch. 





By ‘ GAIUS.” 


‘IGHT or nine years ago a visitor to the 
|: Committee Room of the Church Mission- 
irv Society, when its Correspondence Com 
its General Committee met, would 
seen on the left of the Society’s Hon. 
Secretary, a quiet-looking clergyman in- 
dustriously engaged with his correspondence. 
To most of the business he seemed indiffer- 
ent, or content to leave it in the hands ot 

rs more concerned But, 

a question came up as to the Society's 


College at Islington, or as to the 


mittee Or 


have 


Intimately 


qual 





ations of a man ned there in recent 

rs, the quiet-looki letter-writer laid 
down his pen, and, at the right moment 
intervened the debat 

Then the figure that had been bent ove! 
the table extended itself into a tall, well 


form and easily attracted attention 
It was the Rev. Thomas Wortley Drury 
Principal of the Society’s College, or Insti 
tution for the training of missionary candi 

tes That office he had filled since th 
vear 1882, when the Rev. W. H. Barlow 
(now Dean of Peterborough) left the College 
to accept the vicarage of St. James's, ( lap 
ham. M1 Drury Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Chesterfield, when the invitation 

Islington reached him. He had 
an incumbent, three years a Master 
William’s College, Isle of Man 
had boy) ana had 
| also as an Man curate At 


carried 


Was 


been 
IX Vea’rs 

King 
(where he been a a 


Isle of 


WOTK¢ 


Cambridgt (he wa at Christ’s) he had 
re pectable degree in mathemati 
lassk ind had added a First ¢ 
Pheological T1 
Church Mi Societ 
n, tl Ipreme ol 
| clical ( itfect And 
t i Hor ~~ | | 
I no i it ( ou 
i IT Ol 
t 1 a with on I 
than the Pr } ot it ( eer 
\ € prop ti e¢ Socict n 
e trained | ton alon Upor 
character of men depends very 


reelv the ucce ts Missionary Work 
When Mr. Drury was appointed to thi 
e there were some who thought him 


ver young’; and some who wondered 





whether he had the capacity for dealiy 
successfully with the kind of material that 
would come under his care. Those yh 
contended that he had found that they wer 
right. Early in life there settled on Thoma 
Wortley Drury a judicial manner whic 
reflected certain qualities ol judgment not 
invariably found with the appearance 
them. He had, as if of nature, the circuy 
spect mind, which looks well around thing 
and conviction founded on 
one-sided Such a quality, of cours 
means the possession Of patience, and th 
self-command that refuses to be in a hum 
And this, too, the new Principal was found 
to have—with many other things need! 
for one in a delicate office 

For, indeed, the head of an 
such as Islington College is in 


adopt no 
view 


institution 
a difficult 


place. He has to deal with young me 
drawn often trom very different circu 
stances In life, who are inspired bya comm 


enthusiasm for religious service. There a 
varieties of temperament and _ varieties 

spiritual experience ; there are the difficulti 
of entering upon a seminary training ofte 
at an age past that of the ordinary under 
graduate And the training 1s a_ pend 
of probation. It is for the Principal t 
watch the development of character, the us 


ot opportunitie the pre ots ot growing il 
ness or the emergence of uspected though 


tudent feels that 
Principal's hands 
irden of a respoi 


m the Head ol 


uitability Phe 
is very much in the 
the Principal teels the b 
ibility which is not laid 





rdinary Theological College 
But ! lisposition and a great fund 
ympath a long way with young me 
1 hie fe fin Mr. D friend and gud 
well as a teachet He was not too Dus 
to enter t dith es or listen to the 
( ; he was alwal 
welch thie merit ith unwaverl, 
TuUStICce But he wa kiltul a teacher tha 
they knew they were in the right hands 
Again and rain they came out at the head 
oft the list in the Bi hop ol |_ondon’s exall 
ination tor holy ordet and the Bis! 
of Londor is, by honourable tradition, 0 
of the most difficult of these not very aru 
test 


THE RIGHT REV. T. W. DRURY, D.D, BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN 
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[here came a day in 1899 when the news Now both these offices and occasion 
nt round that Dr. Handley Moule, Princi- were of the kind that try men, The 
pal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, was elected are such as show whether learning js gentuin: 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. and is readily at its owner’s disposal. The 
That was quite as it should be; but who prove whether men have minds open { 

to go to Ridley ? Now Ridley is one of | evidence and to conviction. They test the 

institutions (Wvcliffe, Oxford, is the temper of disputants as well as the patieng 


ther) at which university graduates read of hearers. A mere  controversialist 
holy orders. under the most approved never fared well at them. But in th 
Evangelical auspices. Dr. Moule had made — offices—it is common knowledge—Mr. Dmr 


Ridley: in a way he was Ridley itself. His won approbation both from friend and { 
acter was stamped upon it, and upon the The triends found him quietly stron 


n who went out from it. To take away The foe found a courteous disputant, able t 
Principal was to end a chapter in its see other sides than his own, and ne 
fe—it might even be to end the usetul falling into the grievous temptation of su 
s of the place itself. Who could say posing that the man who dissents from y 
it the next chapter would be like 2 How must needs be a fool or a knave. ; 
ch would depend upon the men sent So, before the Royal Commission 
carry on the work! Many names reported, men began to say “ Drury 
talked of, but the choice t the be a bi hop ” : and others objec ted, as t 
Council fell on Mr. Drury, and to Ridley uutsider so often will, that it would be. 
Hall he went in 1809 thousand pities rf he did, for then wh 
Mr. Drury, said sage observers, was not would become of Ridley ? It was what the 
tther Dr. Moule No; and perhaps that said when Dr. Moule was called to the Pr 


whv the Council asked the one to succeed fessorship that was a brief halting-place a 
other. There is only one Handley Moule the way to Durham but that did n 
the English Church to-day To tollow matter. 
m with one who was merely a pale reflection Ihe bishopric is come. “Is it nota litt 
his old teacher would have been a pro- one?” Yes, but Sodor and Man was 1 
judgment But in Mr. Drury the end either for Dr. Bardsley or | 
there was enough of contrast to make the Straton. Meanwhile, it is like going home 
two Principals quite distinct. Mr. Drury and it is a good opportunity for honest W 


mystical than his predecessor ; nothing — in a place where bishops have made for the 
e so brilliant a scholar, and having no © selves sure places in the affection and este 
ial skill with the pen. But Ridley has — of men. 
way suffered under his care Some That tall form—searcely less erect 
ay that its outlook upon theology and — aforetime—will look well in the “ aprot 
n life has rather broadened: that its and gaiters of ‘My Lord.” The raiment 


osphere is |e rarefied, more suited to change; but not the open face, with 

nary lung Certain it is that young ready smil not the open mind, will 
| have gone there with confidence, and to hear what the other person has to % 
it with a heightened regard for its head. not the quiet decision of character, and 
Since the journey from Islington to Cam strength that helps to make others strony 
lee the old reputation for patience, I do not expect there will be much show 

rm and a judicial temperament have sishopscourt, or any air ol oppressive digntt 
ught Mr. Drury into two offices that There will be the same kindly and sim 
pt his name before a wider public. The hospitality that there was in Upper str 


Bishop of London, in the interests of truth and at Ridley ; and as much readiness 
per onal or parochia 


1 peace, summoned a few “‘men of light enter into the woes 
there was 


1 leading”’ to a conference at Fulham of a harassed incumbent as 
ice on Confession and Absolution. Mr. consider the mental anxieties of @ $§ 
[yrury was chosen of the band. The King graduate or a budding missionary al 
oited a Royal Commission to inquire that being so—and mu h more ol m 

certain alleged breaches of ecclesiastical being true which is not here set dow! 

pline: Mr. Drury was one of “ our well T think many men in many lands will fol 

ved” to whom the royal command the new Bishop with the old pray' 
. “The Lord be with you.” 
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A Strange Art Gallery. 


By B. J. HYDE. 


ANGING in the window of a modest 
H little house in Leicester is a card which 
announces to the passer-by that Mrs. Lee, 
“Artist in Onion Peel, Herring-Skin, and 
Ashes,” lives within, and that her pro- 
ductions may be inspected for the asking. 

At first one is inclined to pass on under 
the impression that the card is a_ hoax, 
but if curiosity gets the upper hand and one 


seeks admission, the time spent 1n Inspecting 
this strange art gallery will not be by any 
means wasted 

Hanged round the walls of the room 1s 





E ( ROM PAPER. SHE 
VERY EXPERT AT THIS TEDIOUS WORK: AMONGST OTHER 
THINGS SHE HA T T EXCELLENT REPRESENTATIONS 
WEB AND A BALLOON 
to be seen a varied assortment of pictures 


executed in a number of curious and, to 
an ordinary individual, utterly unsuitable 
substan es Mor over, SO well do the various 
portions of each harmonise, that it is only 
alter having made a very close inspection 
that it is possible to discover the material 
from which any particular picture has been 
mace 
rhe largest picture, standing some ten teet 
in height, is a floral design executed entirely 
m onion peel. No fewer than twenty 
thousand separate pieces were used, each 
trimmed neatly to the required shape with 
¢ pair of fine scissors. Each individual 


flower and portion of the design is made up 
Ol pieces of trimmed onion peel of different 


colours, carefully pasted one over the other 
in order to produce the necessary colour- 
effect. The amount of care and patience 
bestowed on the construction of this work 
of art may be gathered from the fact that 
it took eight years to complete. 

An examination of a single carnation 
reveals the fact that it is composed of no 
fewer than ten distinct layers, and embodies 
six variations in the colour of the skin used. 
The collecting and preparing of the material 
was a matter that was by no means easy. 
Each and every shade is absolutely natural ; 
no artificial dye or colouring matter what- 
ever having been used by the artist. 

One would at first be inclined to ridicule 
the idea that any great range of colouring 
could possibly be obtained from natural onion 
skin. In reality, the variety is almost end- 
less, though many shades—more especially 
green—are comparatively rare and difficult 
to preserve unfaded. 

When preparing the material for one of 
these curious pictures, Mrs. Lee first of all 
collects an enormous quantity of pieces of 





A SMALL PORTION OF THE PICTURE IN ONION SKIN. 
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ent colours, a proceeding that and visible from the street, is what appeg, 
: frequent visits to the green- to be an immense landscape made of jp! 
ind markets. and it is often many  mother-o’-pearl. This is, pe rhaps, Mrs, ¥ 

efore an onion with a skin of the most effective piece of work. The pictur 


construc ted piece by piece and inch by jy 
from thousands of tiny portions of the ¢ 
the scales, and the bones of the pl < 
fresh herring. As in the onion pictures, { 
artist relied entirely on the variations of 
natural colouring of difterent parts, 
geniously trimmed, lected, and adapt 
to take the place of pigments. Impos 
as it sounds at first, the strange materia 
in reality well adapted tor the purpose 

While we are cxamining one of the 
tages, Mrs. Lee points out that the realist 
thatched roof is composed of dried portior 
of the gills, whereas the lattice-work wind 
are not drawn in with a_ pencil, but 
composed of transparent portions of 
irom which the scales have been remo 
A glance at a herring that has been s 
for cooking will give some idea how lifeli 
these lattice windows look 

Phe brickwork of the building is compos 
of carefully-trimmed single scales, while t 
tree Which stands close by has skinny bar 
and bony branches, and is surmounted 
ilvery swim-bladder clouds. Through 
every portion of the picture similar ingenu 
and resourcefulness has been displayed 

In addition to the difficulties attendar 
© Obtained upon the actual construction, an imm 











particular tint she desires can 
Even then, though the outside skin ot the amount of skill and patience had previ 
may appear to be of the required — te be bestowed on the mat rial itself 
ge, it does not follow that it will invariably has to undergo special treatment befor 
colour after pressing, an operation can be incorporated in a picture. 


| 
OMIM 











In all, the preparation and 
execution of the herring 
rem occupied Mrs. Lee "S 
. ‘re time during four whole 
vears, and though it has now 
en finished and framed a 
time, it shows no sign 
that it will not remain ab 
solutely permanent 

still more 
lious task than even the 
struction of the herring 


icture as the making oft 
t large fly’ picture 
hich hangs ove the 

itelpiect Certainly the 


1s parts required much 
delicate handling, tor 

is composed entirely of 
wings and bodies of innumer 
ible butterflies, dragon-tlies, 


| other insects 
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A SMALL PORTION OF THE HERRING PICTURE; NATURAL SIZE. THE FEATHERS 
OF THE SWAN ARE COMPOSED OF BLEACHED PORTIONS OF THE GILLS OF THE FISH. 


A notable feature of this work—which was of the preserved bodies of a number of 
executed to the memory of a departed in- _ brilliant metallic green flies, the interior of 
fant—is a tiny representation of a church the church appears to become suddenly 
standing on a flower-decked slope. By the lighted up, as one changes one’s position to 


ingenious insertion into the 


window trames inspect the picture. 








THE ENTIRE 





IN 





HERRING BONE AND SKIN. 





PICTURE 























































How they Came Together. 





A Complete Story. 


By AGNES 


> way from Kandersteg to the Frauen- 


LL the 
A bahn Hut they had walked 


with their guide 


und porter ; two bright strong-limbed English 
cirls, light-footed and fresh They were ardent 
friends; and this Swiss trip, fruit of long 
economy and of many spirations, was brin; 
ing to each a world of new sensations 

Not only was it their first visit to Switzer- 


1d. but also this was their first ascent worthy 


of 1 name On the morrow they hoped to 
climb the Rothstock a minor peak of the 
beautiful Blumlisalp up, not beyond the 
powers of a beginner with efficient help, and 
had secured a _ thoroughly dependabl 
ruid by nam¢ Peter Steimathen For 
tu tel since neit f the two was a good 
linguist, he could talk | lish 
For eight and a half hours, including rests 
they had been on the w: mounting the steep 


slope from Kanderst winding through pine 


woods, pausing at the rough Oeschinen Hotel 
skirting the deep-grey waters of the lake from 
which it took its nar then mounting again 
to the ‘‘ Upper Alp ly to leave that also 
behind, as they yet more steeply zigzagged 
upward over rough ial with the glacier 
to their right, and the Hut for their aim They 
wel ctually—delight of delights !—about to 
pend a night in the Hut before making thei 
ascent 

Think of it! In the very midst of the 
mountain amphitheatre ! Rose said raptur 


ly, winning 
For 


tance 


one of Beta’s responsive smiles 
the 


covered in 


an dis 
they had com: 
but 
which 
tired 
mental 


experienced mountaince1 
would be 
it took them a good deal 
Both 


in a 


SIX 


hours ; naturally 


longer meant arriving late were 


State 


which, despite fatigue 


very and very h and 


of 


Lippy ; 
exhilaration 


gave small promise of getting quickly to sleep 
amid such unwonted surroundings. Thus far 
though the way had been steep, they had had 
1 ragged path. On the morrow they would 
quit beaten tracks, and would do bit of 
the real thing,”’ as Ros« expressed it 


\ rough little place was this Frauenbahn 
Hut, though better than most mountain refuge 
for, in addition to the room on the ground 
floor, it boasted a loft above, both being on 
occasions crammed wit sleepers Half the 
lower room consisted of a shelf, some three 
feet high, covered bedding of straw 
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and on this the girls would spend their nigh 
rolled up in 1 
their heads 
shelf, to 
was necded 
Beta Melton 
finding th 
would _h: 


provided for sleepers, Hig 
the fruldes would sleep 


which 


abi ve 


another reach some 


agit 


ind Rose Austin were fortunat 


in [Lut empty. Apparently t 


ive the place to themselves. 7 


looked round with interest at the wood 
walls, the mall window, and the stove 
which the guide was preparing to boil water 
for their soup 

“But come come outside impatient 
urged Ros« ‘* Don’t let us miss the suns 





a nd she laug 


side by-and-t 


It won’t w 
** We 


r pleasure 


can examine thin in 


Come ! and they went, commandeering 
rugs tor wraps, since it wa ‘a nipping 
an cager ait here, nine thousand feet ab 


the level of the sea 








When seated side by sid 
silence fell both They 
of the way up: or rather, Ros 
and Beta had hstened, which was with t 
a usual division of labour Kose was SI 
slim, impulsive, and light as a ke 
while Beta was taller, prettier, more subd 
and gentk Rose loved to talk, and | 
was always willing to hear. But so 
lately, and not scldom on this particular d 
Rose’s quick perceptions had detected wand 
ing attention ! 

** Dreamin Beta ? she had asked gal 
and to her surprise Beta blushed. Kos 
puzzled, since both the lack of attention 
the causel blush were unlike the Bet 
old 

Even Rose became for the moment dut 
as they gazed from the Alpine hut ov 
wide and snowy expanse The trac k by Wil 
they had mounted from the Oeceschinen » 
was already hidden in darkness ; but in fi 
stood forth the roseate peaks of the Blum 
alp ; notab the Weiss Frau, squa 
shouldered and clothed in a mantle ot ine! 
delicate pink ; and the yet loftier Blumlisai 
horn, scarcely less pure, though broken 
lines and ridges of rock at too sharp an amp 
to retain now Nearer was the bare 
rocky Blumli alp stock cold and = 
the twilight, rising abruptly trom the SI 
moving 9 of the glaciec 








Long lingered the mvsterious radiance of the 
ter-glow OI the 
t Gothic peaks, until the final filmy veil, 


een in hue, faded before the onslaught 


spurs and slopes of those 


attendant stars began to 


t over the Blumlisalphorn, 


twinkle in the vault 





ir mu ming a littl ywwn about his head. 

lo The girls 1 their breath, clasping each 
lee er by t d under their rugs. 

“ It’s !’' Rose murmured. ‘‘ What 
splendid id ours is! Do you remember 
+ Ruskin says: ‘Did you ever see one 
rise like tther ? Does not God vary 
clouds for you every morning and every 
wood ht?’ Does He really—for us? Are you 
I meant to enjoy this 2—and has nobody 


1 will nobody ever see, just exactly 
t we are seeing Isn't it a perfectly 
iordinarv idea 2? Why, even a mile off it 


now? 


si yuldn’t be ime. 


nt She could not so readily 


; Rose put her thoughts into words. The 
re she felt, the less she had to say. 
It makes one feel how small life is,’’ she 
oth sugges d 


> J always feel how full 


‘Do you think so 


b life is—how crowded with possibilities. Beta, 
you often look forward, and dream of what 
ming ?” Beta’s imprisoned hand stirred 

idenly, for indeed, did she not ? But Rose 

nt on, ul ding the movement. “I do! 

: Lt ' | ming of the time when you 
I l ether—when we shall be 

1 rything to o1 nother Do you remember 


cr, and 


planning it all, 


uuntry two years ago? 
litt home that we are to have; 
will fly when we are always 
1 w we shall never want any 
body, except just our two selves 
ink—how perfect it will be, darling. And 
will « t some day. You remembe! 
] 
1 I | on recurred with something 
Beta, and not a joyous shock 
\ bered They had planned it 
edly But with her of late 
d r rather, another vision 
l us d lace 
Won't it be splendid! When I’m worried 
tired | turn to the thought of it. 
D \ 
Bet \ mest, and she would not dis- 
mle with her friend. 
I don’t quite know,” she said, and her 
It voice was very distinct in the still night- 
II “One can’t look forward with cer- 
= 
Why—Beta ! That is not like you.”’ Rose’s 
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tone bespoke amazement. ‘‘ You didn’t feel 
so—once |” 

“No; I suppose not. Don’t you think one 
learns to see things differently as years go 
on ? What if you or I were to marry >” 

“Marry!” Rose spoke with high disdain. 
“The idea! Why, we settled ages ago that 
nothing*should ever induce either of us to think 
of such a thing for a moment.” 

“Yes; I know.’ 

“Then, my dear Beta, what can have 
changed you ? Why, we entirely made up our 
minds always to live for each other. And you 
are not one of the fickle sort.”’ 

“‘T hope not.” 

“And yet you mean to say that you have 
altered—that you don’t feel the same as you 
did. Beta, I couldn’t have thought it possible ! 
You don’t really mean it, do you ?” 

Rose no longer saw the darkening landscape. 
She was absorbed in her own sense of loss. 

“Things don’t keep on_ looking 
exactly the same 

** They do with me. 


always 
Rose.’’ 
Nothing will ever look 


different. I’ve counted myself yours for life— 
and you mine! What has changed you ?” 
For some seconds the other was silent. 


“‘Can’t you imagine, dear,”’ she at length said, 
* that might day come across a 
man whom you felt you could marry ?” 


you some 


Rose shook a decisive head. ‘‘ Never!” 
she said “You are all [I want Is that what 
has happened ? Have you seen somebody,?” 

“ Ves.” 

‘“‘Tlow horrid! Then, of course, there’s no 


hope for me. Why didn’t you tell me sooner ? ” 
She spoke forlornly. 

There was nothing to tell. I don’t know 
why I should tell you now, only you wanted 
an explanation.’ 

‘And this person, whoever he is 
anybody else in the 


you care 


for him more than for 
whole world, I suppose ?”’ 
a fervently 
“A great deal more, of course, than you 
care fol 
Rose, it is so different I don’t see how 


the two things can be compared. It is quite 
another kind! He is—it 
the whok 


\nd when you 


is just as if he were 
world to m« 
want 


have him you won't 


anybody clse.”’ 

li murmured Beta 

If what ? Of want me 
then! Isee that! Oh! you can’t help it. When 
else has to 


course, you won't 
people are in love everything 
It sounds rather absurd to people 
not in love; but that is nothing. I don’t, of 
know anything about it. I've 


Zo down. 


course never 




































*“*But come come outside,’ impatiently urged Rose” —). 22. 


been in love, except with you; and it no But | uppose it’s part of the penalty d 


d now being in) lov It cel to me you 


I shall always \ t you, Rose deat building on a very rickety foundation 
Kose wriggled on the bench Mr. Ivor--wretched creature to rob 
Oh, no; I can’t be a corner in a triangk my Beta 





out of the question. No sort of sense “Oh, no, Lam always yours, dear. Only— 
Hlow soon dé the wedding come oft Only you want nothin nd nobody 
* Never, very likely I may never see him the one being whom, it seems, you Cal 
in.’ Not at present, at all events I sup] 
He hasn’t asked wee ef" ought. for your uke to hope that you 
No, indeed Perhaps he has never ever have him ye day Per ps he was 
ht of such a thi Iie was very nice impressed than you give him c1 dit tor 
but-—one never can tell, you know And we really are a taking girl; and 1 are $ 
ere only a fortnight together It m have tibl I wish you’ were t1 less 
! nt nothing to him But to m ever since ind then I shouldn't be quite so sorry 10! 
[ saw Mr. Dennis Ivo " She stopped elf. But I’m getting frozen. Come ind 
What w that It ibout time we should turn in, i 


I didn't notice anything Where did you to start at five o'clock 
him 
At the Parkins last Christma I heard 
h an odd little sound, like a groan i. 
Che wind sighin Or our guide may have TRHE groan had not been imaginary ] 
runted, because the pot wouldn't boil Chere’s | Hut was not, as Beta and Rose imag 
nobody else except the porter Your imagin tenanted only by themselves, them guide 


ym runs away with you sometime I think their porter Unknown to them, two 5 








1 climbers, Englishmen, had arrived earlier, 
aK 9S ? e 
1 had retired to rest in the loft 
Blumlisalphorn next day. As 


od purposing 


to attempt ti 


leave in the very small hours 
they were glad to get to sleep 
loss The guide had quickly 


bv the remains of a fire in the stove 
but this 


they intended t 
of the morn! 


without of time 
discovered 
hat somebody had preceded them ; 
t he had not 
And by a very irony of 
that one of the two Englishmen was 


happened 1 


mentioned to Beta 
circumstance it so 
none other tl Dennis Ivor 

Beta had known and had not forgotten that 


was ak adept at mountaineering ; but she 
did not dream of coming across him, since 
d ren d that Switzerland this summer 
would be an ibility for him, on account 
other eng ments Plans however had 

1g d 1 ic Was 
Voices just under the open loft window 
sed hi f deep slumber Not at first 
Half-asl still he lay, wishing he had 
been disturbed, envying the continued 
nsciousnes f his companion, hearing as 
1 dream wi went on, but attaching small 
ortance to the words spoken Beta’s soft 


nes brought a sense of familiarity, yet he 


Ss not mu interested, and he hardly even 
ulated er personality Then Rose’s 
adignant protests made him vaguely smile 
rolled over, and tried once more to for 
elf \nd then—abruptly——before he 
css W was coming—Beta had made 

sion; and as his own name passed 

Ie low, involuntary groan escaped 
Yes, he remembered her now; the pretty, 
ladylike girl, with whom he had enjoyed 

dd recourse ; whom he had rathe1 
d to 1 t again se me day whom yes 

id advised to do a litth 

very district. when she had 

ntention to visit Switzer 

1 the summer; but with 

’ been in love! Most certainly 

rily ! \nd f all 

1 \ it uld have bee 

l nti That 

i met here, high in the 

f everybody el ind 

erheard wit mit ou 
that he h d captured 

t was appallin 

dismayed ; he w horror 

i further sleep that night 

. t restless and unhappy 
- nin ( to escape in the early morning 
en ld become aware of his vicinity 
vothin id have been more unfortunate 
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he kept 


curious 


telling himself. 
sense crept 


And yet—yet—a 
him that to be so 
loved was a new and beautiful experience. 
had softened and deepened as she 
spoke his name! It was real love; and he, 
Dennis Ivor, was the object of it. 


over 
How 
her voice 


For the first time in his twenty-five years 
of life he 
in a 


now knew himself to be enshrined 
His mother had died in 
He had no sisters. He was well 


woman’s heart 
his infancy. 
off, popular, successful in business and in sport 
Match-making mothers had courted him ; and 
the sort he would never dream 
had flirted with him. But this 
He knew himself to be pleasant 
general. 
absolutely with 
man to one 


girls of a sort 
ot marrying 
was different 
liked by 
utterly 
the one and only 


companionable 
But to be 
another—to be 


people in 


and first 


only woman—this somehow put him on a new 
evel, and gave to life a fresh colouring 
Was he quite sure that she was to him 


nothing more than all other women in England 
in the world ? 
He would not that 


One o'clock arrived 


face question It was 


too soon and he roused 
his companion, impressing on him with hushed 
energy the need for abnormal caution, lest they 
should disturb the two ladies sleeping on the 
With exaggerated 


creeping down the ladder like a 


eround-floor care he set 
the example 
mouse, and remaining as much as possible in the 
shadow behind the stove, lest they also should 
be making an start. Not likely at one 
o'clock in the morning ; but nothing is quite 


early 


out of the question In such circumstances 

Beta might be awake, and, however 
carefully he spoke, she might recognise his voice 
should catch no glimpse of 
the thought 
on her part that her words had 
she had 


Besidk s 


even though she 
his face He 


ol even a guess 


could not endure 


been overheard by the man of whom 


silence, casting many a 
the 


outlined figures 


poken In sombre 
shelf, on 
rolled in 


nervous glance towards lower 


which lay two dimly 


rugs, he drank his coffee, and declined to eat 
Ihe shock had been severe. and had affected 
him physically \ll the chivalry in his nature 


revolted from the position of affairs——for her 


And vet nee and again the recollection 
cam » Wi 1 sensation that was not far 
from actual yoy She loves me! 

It was an unspeakable relief to find himself 
at length outside the Hut Silent!y he and 
Rice started on their dark upward tramp 
lighted only by stars and by the glimmering 
lantern, swaying to and fro in the leader's 
hand Nor was it till an hour later, as they 
were crossing the hard frozen mevé that a 


iresh shock assailed him He recalled suddenly 








TH! 


nscribed in the Visitors’ 


ti { 5 Halll Ww iI 
Book at the Hut. She would inevitably see it 
5] vould at once surmise—not that he had 
but that he might hav yverheard her patheti 
confession He writhed under the sug 
stion but it was too late to do anything 
More or less the day was spoilt for him 
Such thoughts had to be put firmly on on 


ised 


weight 


ide, as the difficulti { the incre 
Though they were there still, lying as a 
t the back of his mind, he had to ignore 
to bend all his energies to present need Che 
cent of the 
playwork 
For a 
dowed by the 
Breakfast on a pure 


nd afterward began 


Way 
them 
Blumlisalphorn is not exactly 
even for experienced climber 

only 


good while there was easy going 
chance of a falling avalanche 
ite tablecloth followed 


the exciting part of thei 


cent 

At first they mounted snow in good con 
dition. lyin ‘ 1 foundation of rock, which 
here and ther CI ped through. Then rt 


steepened 
steps 


the cutting of 


they 


and hard d, and 
nec il till 
col or narrow neck 


on the little 


reached thx 
from which one look 


Lake and the 


became 
down 


Valley 


Oeschinen 


of Kandersteg Thence the usual route is 
followed by the aréte of jagged rock, not 
only narrow, but steeply ascending. If the 
leader here, in wielding his ice-axe, should 


fall, the instant duty of his com 


the rope is to fling 


slip and 


panion o1 himself over on 


} 


I his weight 
counterbalance that of friend 

both from being dashed to 
t isand feet below For such prompt 
little me 
doublk 


the o side where would 


posite 
and so pre 
three 


action 


preces 


uch a position, |! 
not to do it spells 


rve 1s requisite 


fatality 





tly the two climbers had to attack th 
nal ridge of fi n snow which 
to the mmiut Thi appily, w not 
lar] t for, being what k ‘ 
knife-edg lowing the toe of man 
boot to be « r ¢ while the eel 
{ ' } fron ¢ { 4 
difficulti I yuit wit es 
ld of a | t 
Vfl ti ) t uv d t 
f l bout Beta could 
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crumpled and rifted glaciers, its count 
lations ol 


less r 
beauty. Che two _ stood 
tranced, drinking in with greedy eyes the Ic 
and completely enjoying the press 
though perhaps neither could , 
banish a recollection of that ' 


edge ’’ which had 


liness 
moment 
terrible “ ky 


soon to b at scend d 


coming down such a mauvais ha IS alwavs { 
worse than going up it Doubtless it was 
is well that the Blumlisalphorn does not | 


itself to a picnic-lunch or a long rest, for mys 


are apt to stiffen with delay. <A few mi 
were all that could be safely spared 
It was curious how here again, on the nar 


summit while Ivor’s ey roved over 

scene, taking in details, his mind was haunt 
by thoughts of Beta SO SOON as active exert 
ceased he came back He heard her 


ded lest by this t 
his presence at 
did not 
concerned ? 


did not les 


he saw her fac he dre 
she might have discovered 
Hut Yet if he really 
should he be so greatly 


rplexed 


care for 
why 
question pr him, but 
the troubl 
When the n 


when the knife 


yment arrived for startin 
edge and 
again to be tackled, he put her determinately 
of his thought All his attention 
needed. Happily he and his compat 





the arét 


all his ner 
were 
accomplished the perilous descent without as 


They had resolved, the evening before 
'f all went well they would return by anot 
route from the col overlooking Kanderstes 
a route rarely attempted, since the condit 


of an open couloty was seldom inviting 


there w l the chance of the bergsir 
below . huge crevasse—stopping them 
tirely, and forcing a reascent to the col, after! 


ymplished. Hav 


howeve Ived t plan they 
cribbled brief not t that eftect 
Visito I the Hut 

Thi ‘ t} dinary route at 
pron d | . now of tl 

f d ther they came d )\ 
kick de nd t But gradually 
iy b tlre ! tel ol t 

need It becar d in sub 

1 ¢ d d ed at 

1] t ( n¢ 

( t ( div two 
feet fror i att b 
f the sl nd to t 1 back without! 

mt a it ld b 7 nerating 
it w that the warnin { the shitting $ 
was all dt » almost heeded. Ki 
leader. did his best to pack it firmly, 


othold ; 











Hlou 





ndeed, felt Ivor, as he plunged 
' t into one deep step after another, made 
his friend, that he relaxed his caution, and 
wed his th hts to wander, indulging in 
culations whether by chance he might find 
two girls still at the Hut, and wondering 
w he would feel if such were the cast Would 
be alt ther sorry 2 Would he feel only 
+>? Micht it not be desirable that he and 
he 1 me day, meet again ? These 
1 ot were crowding through his 
1—whe1 mething occurred against which 
ll t nen of the most experienced 
les could e insured, had they ventured 
trust so tt rous a slope 
The sheet of snow which they were descend 
{ : at first, then mor 
ely ‘ well behind his friend, the 
between them being nearly taut, was the 
to awake to the awful fact that a wave 





d formed in front of him He knew what 
nt ; 1 instantaneously he dug his 
But this had little 


t; ior the snow-shect slid downwards 


deep into the snow 


Rice w rried with it For a second the 
d1 nd him Then, as the silent 

f tl valanche fought for the mastery 

0 felt hit lf gently drawn into the stream 

W [heir eyes met, saying what their 

; did not tter We are lost !”’ 

Down d down, sliding, struggling, borne 
mass, both men went ; 
but Ivor w more in the actual stream 

I friend, who happened to be car- 

ed to or Le It was a small avalanche 
r deep nor wide; and while Ivor was 
Rice was on the border. Though 

perfor with it, he was subject to 
and as the white wave curled 
nd arb of rock, outstanding from the snow 
rmly Ihe shallow snow 

d d he remained behind 
\ll might ve been well with them both 


a aie a : ‘ . 
. only held But when Ivor's 


cal n it with a jerk, it severed 

though cut by a_ knife 

W t rapidly downward, and, with 
d disappeared into the bei 

that v-prison, even if the hapless 

were not at once killed by the fall or 

stream of snow, Rice, barely 


Ss powerless to rescue 


}o R hours after the departure of the two 


len the girls were up, starting for their 
went OF the little Rothstock. A delightful five 
ramble, in which no leisure presented 
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itself for regrets or longings, found them at 
its termination once more inthe Hut. No con- 
tretemps had marred the delight of their 
climb ; no false step on the part of either, no 
failure in the weather. All had been cloud- 
less sunshine and enjoyment In high spirits 
at their success they returned, resolved to rest 
for an hour before tackling the easy descent 
to Kandersteg 
But we haven’t taken a look at the Visitors’ 
Book, Beta. Fancy forgetting! I want to see 
who was upstairs last night (And, of course, 
we must sign our names as conqucrors of the 
Rothstoc k F 
Peter Steimathen had spoken casually of the 
presence of another party, who left before they 
awoke Now they came on the two names. 
One of the two, John Rice, meant nothing. 
rhe other !—Rose and Beta exchanged glances. 
‘Dennis Ivor 
** Oh, but it couldn’t matter, my dear Beta! ”’ 
as the same thought occurred to them both. 
hey were sound asleep long before we got 


here They didn’t know that you were within 
a hundred miles ! 
“No 
And we talked so softly. Nobody could 
have heard a word \nd, of course, their win- 


dow was shut.’’ 

Chey are English. It would be open.” 

(Anyhow, that wouldn’t matter. They were 
asleep.’ 

‘* Perhaps 

* And if they had been awake they couldn't 
have heard! ”’ 

‘** Perhaps not 

‘ If he had heard—he wouldn't have listened 
He would have spoken 

Not if he were taken by surprise, and had 
not time ! 

Nonsense, he wouldn't be That sort of 
thing doesn’t happen, Beta And it’s no earthly 
use your worrying 

No, not the least I wonder if one ever 


stops worrving because it is useless ?”’ Beta 
I 


spoke calmly | wish we had known that 
they were her I should have liked to see 
ill 


silently questioned Rose, 
picturing how she would herself have felt in 
Beta’s plac But then—she was not Beta, 
and she was not in love 

Beta leaning ove! the book read a short 
note scrawled after the two names ‘ Going 
to try the Blumlisalphorn, descending from 
the col to the alp above the Oeschinen See.’’ 
She drew their guide’s attention to this; and 
Peter Steimathen uttered a gruff word of dis- 
approval It was in his opinion a difkcult 
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wrong nd s 
them 

Why id anything be wror It 
more than lkel that t have kept t 


Isla - 
before now It’s absurd your bothering ; 
bnen | S in ot jealousy w s 
1 he 

If | 1 just s the one gil 





hey ild not st ther 
Oh, bot Iw they would t 
d hav dot with it hed Rose wea 
Ten 1 t more f patient scanning 
Beta excl ed There t e! 
Really Rose ked, witl 
nterest 
I sce them! I see them! Two lit 
m the snow! I'm sure it ts they ! She cal 
cagerly to Peter Steimathen. ‘‘ Oh, come— 


and look! I’ve found the Herren. What 


they doin 


She relingul hed her post as the ew 
eagerly advanced 
My lady she has good eyesight She 
night The Herren are there! Nicht wahy 
Oh, let me see again ! One moment—pk 
Just to make sure ! Oh, let me look ! 
Unwilli th complied, for Bet 


cuide 


uld not control her imp 

















“Ivor was swept rapidly downward” 








| her hands, hanging on his next 
l They did not come qui kly Peter's 
was riveted 
The fallen Herr does not reappear The 
Herr on the rocks remains still, without move 
me at length 
!’’ entreated Beta 
Mees may rest assured-——all shall 
be done that can be done They will not be 
left without aid Three minutes longer he 
idied the far-ott scene 
Peter—which Herr is it that has fallen 
Himmel ! How can I tell ?” 
Is he—is he—dead ?”’ 
Peter stood up We must not waste time 
yw that we must act You 


you will — qu kly 


words It is n 1 
ladies, you will wait here—is it not so ?—till 
Oh, yes, yes—only don’t wait, don’t put 

Oh pleas 

[wo other guides were happily within call 

d a hurried consultation took plac« It was 
decided that should start at once, going 
I the shortest p ble route, taking with 


gq 11¢ kly 


m ropes and restoratives Peter, trom his 
knowledge of the place had divined the 
t that one of the 


hyrund, though he 


Herren ’’ must hav 
fallen into the berg would 
t say as much to Beta He knew only too 


well what that might mean 


|: IR Beta followed such a period of Suspense 


as she had never known in her life before 


lhe hours of waiting seemed endless. It was not 
rway to pour out what she felt in troubl 
d she had no wish to talk She only wanted 
be left alone—left to watch and to pray 





It seemed to her t t she never ceased pray 


Rose, not und tanding this de of her 


friend, at first spoke continuously, piling on 
<pressions of I thy, till she found that 
y fell on deaf Beta could neither 
n nor 1 l ne “i really very 
I \ ( H l « 1S¢ I x1ety 
exist but t \ personal 
ile with Beta it w is if all joy id peace 1 
future hun ! the result of the ud 
pedition 
So long ; daylight lasted she sat at the 
lescope earchin and searching, till her 
grew dim and dazzled with th train 
| one tiny dark figure was always thers 
1 ing trom time to time, yet never going f 
Beta built her | y™ on t it I t If 


fallen mat vi dead, why hould hi 
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friend stay On the other hand, if th 
man were alive, would not his friend : 
quest ol help ? tlope was put to : 


test 


a & 


Rose, finding her efforts at comfort y 
went sound asleep and slept long ; but | 


could not. rest When darkness rend 


the tel s4 ope ot no ay ul she walked restles 


up and down outside the hotel ge, 


conscious of the cold, turning from al] 
meant words of cheer picturing to | 
Ivor dying or dead, or at best waiting 
lone mountain-side, resolute not to quit 
friend 

If only he might escape with life. she 
that she could be content to ask no: 
He might never think of her, 
her; but still he 


not kn w how to « nd ire the thought 


never care 
would be alive. Sh 


world which would no longer contain him 
Yielding at length to Rose's entreaties 

ind lay for 

under blanket refusing t undress. W 


wrapped herself in a 1 


Rose w again unconscious, s sat 


window zing in tl direction of the 

where, perhaps, Ivor still was ; or looking 
at the calm stars, wondering whether alr 
his spirit had departed to those sublime heig 
and how soon, if it were so, she might be 
mitted to follow! Then, refusing to ad 
such possibilities, she pictured the gu 


drawing near the scene of disaster, and tr 


to imagine how they would rescue the fa 
man Though Peter had not exactly told 
what he conjectured, she had been quick tor 
his thought 
her mind's eyes, till her brain whirled 


Scene after scene passed bet 


Dawn at last; and with the earliest giea 


of light she planted herself once more at 
post of observation. long before she could bh 


to make out anything How the time pas 


wit! 


; 
reward She. at lengt! ictually witnessed 


she hardly knew ; but patience met 





arrival of the rescue-party and she th 
that she could make out 
thing '—being drawn up from below where t 
little far-off group stood. Perhaps D 
lifeless body! ' 


omebody—tr s 


Ivor! Perhaps only hi 
could tell 

If she had not found out earlier what 
was to her, she could t have failed t 
is hour 
And—oh, Rose !—if we had not Ww 
if I had not seen them !"’ once she said 
knew at last that the less said on her s 
the bette: 

Tam glad you did,”’ was all she answe! 

More hou went slowly by ; and still} 

watched, waited ized ; following # 








small party ; noting how often 


sdvance of the 
d ot had to pause ; trying to make out whether 
carried—something. But long before they 
w near she knew that at least it was not 
It might be injury There were two 
ut , 1s well the three guides. So much 
speechl thankfulness, she learnt 
From time to time she took a little food, that 
S might | strength to endure And at 
fter hat appeared to her consciousness 
like at nth than only one interminable 
nd night, they arrived. 
q S vent with Rose and the hotel people to 
et thet quiet and restrained in manner 
S th no tl t of herself or of what others 
sav: her face white as snow with all 
d x h And the first on whom 
5 lance fell. the only one of the little com 
hor e clearly saw, was Dennis Ivor 
( d with difficulty, supported 
( ther guide 
( ns were poured out from all 
t e to be fully answered Beta 
rtunitvy to ask gently whether 
ind their eyes met 
h M I might have been,’”’ he 
heerf My knee got twist, that 
t t y kind friends coming to the 
1 If they had not ; 
It is to t Mees here that you owe your 
g Herr,”’ Peter observed Che Fraulein 
d she would not go on 
where the English Herren 
t But ve should not have started 
1 1 | rdl have lived through 
Ivor d No more passed 
d_ Beta Perh p ‘ 
1 tand it also he and 
1 t d and fed, and the injured 
hee required ttention The euide were 
and it was decided that 
ly d proceed to Kandersteg until 
ollov Rose submitted, and 
- had 1 ined her usual self-control 
l bod Id have guessed from her 
,; had confessed the night 
st her knowledge that Ivor 
heard the same Truth to 
l t ether lost sight of that 
built lor pressure of dread for 
d e limped in, and their 
: met all re ot somethu Im [iis 
k d her a new strain of 
t kened ; lad hope For 
‘ t kK d hardly mean inditference 
did { Chi ugh lon and dreary hours 


ble to 





move not 





How THEY CAME 








TOGETHER. 
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hear- 
ing his friend’s voice from time to time, urging 


knowing whether he ever would get out 


and leave him, 
knee, in 


Rice in vain to go suffering 


acutely from the twisted hourly 
peril of death from the intense, overpowering 
cold, he had able to banish Beta 
from his mind He had thought of her inces 
santly after and it seemed to him 
now as if for years he had known het 
craved to have her 
which a man may 
years of common life, and such 


time of imprisonment in 


never been 


hour hour 


loved her for his own 
live 
had 


the snow- 


There are days in 
through 
been his 
depth 
He had no idea of saying anything definite 
at present It soon, He that 


was too saw 


he had to proceed cautiously, patiently, not 
hurrying matters. Though he knew what she 
felt, he had to act as if he did not know. But 
such intentions are not always faithfully 


carried out. 
Late that same evening he and she happened 
to be left together. soundly 
sleeping, as he had slept almost their 
worn out with his long vigil; but the 
knee hindered Rose 
perhaps kindly on purpose 
thank Ivor began by 
Steimathen 


alone Rice was 

since 
return 
Ivor's 


pain in sleep 


was elsewhere 


“TT can never you,” 


saying “It is as says—I owe 
my life to you.” 
‘I couldn't 


she answered a) 


have done 
had 


wrong 


anything else,”’ 
feeling that 
before it 


such a 


something was goin even 
really happened 
‘But for 


come in time 


doubt if help could have 
Not, certainly, if it had meant 
night in that fe 


understand 


you | 


place 
why Mr 


Suppose we 


second 
] can t 
not start directly fo1 


Rice did 
help had 
nol secn you 

Ah ! that -what to do ? 
Che bergshrund was not in a state to be passed 
especially not by one man alone. And to have 
gone back and round by the other way would 
have settled even if he could 
managed it all right. But I could not 
He wouldn't leave me in the 


was the question 


matters for me 
have 
get him to try 


lurch, and, of course, it was a help to hear his 
voice. He kept shouting to me, off and on, 
and I had to answer I believe he made up 
his mind that if I were left to myself I should 
cave in, and be frozen before morning I'm 
not sure that I could have held out but for 
him The cold was awful, and sometimes I 
felt as if I were on the verge of slipping out of 
it all—losing hold on life. Then his voice 
would rouse me again As soon as dawn 
began he talked of starting—and then he 


caught sight of the guides coming, so It was 
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i you had not so sion sh had noted earlier but mor 


t for us——”’ tense, more unrestrained, and her heart } 
+: T dia t hard a 
came next 
ss Melton, who wa 


the snow 


I did 
meant walt “© gradually 
said in % WwW Volct * Yet—why s} 
colour mount If there is that sort of sy mpathy  bety 
' Y REACT eT 
may meat no need ford 
couldn t cet ' I net once betors lor one 
mndered nght it ' [ know now how mu 
of we? presun ‘ thi ‘h even in a single night 
; : n to 1 il oldet than vest 
mind fully 
Lhose 
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Conversation Corner. 


The Moody Bible Institute. 
[THE Moody Bible 

Chicago, which was founded in 
886 by D. | 


Institute of 


Moody was never 
e successful than it 1s at the present 

lt has an unprecedented number 

f students, and for some time its 
t uildings have bee n overcrowded 
Thousands of men and women have 
gone through its various departments, 
d are now fulf | ing the prophecy 
which Mr. Moody made in 1890, 
when he said, ‘“‘ When I am gone | 
shall leave grand men and women 
behind,” Last year as many as 332 
men and 221 women were enrolled 
as students. They re presented many 
parts of the world and various denomi 
nations. Alter leaving the Institute 
in Chicago, they go int« all kinds of 
Christian work. a great number of 
them carrying into commercial em 
ployment the results of their training, 
ind others bs oming mussionanies 


\bout 450 Moody 


nd munisters 


Institute students have gone into the 
reign mission held. There is a great 
need , 

ed tor more financial support for 


the work, and contributions will be 
wecomed by Mr. A. P. Fitt, the 
on-in-law of Mr Moody 


Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


The Quarrier Homes. 


| FEEL that no apology is needed 

in asking my readers once more 
to give a measure of support to the 
Orphan Homes of Scotland, which 
were founded by the late Mr. William 
Quarrier They have done a noble 
work in the past, and with increased 
assistance from the public there is 
every prospect of their usefulness 
be Ing extended Quite recently they 
have opened a Colony of Mercy for 
Epileptics, where sufferers from this 
painful malady are taken in and cared 
tor The most excellent results have 
followed, owing to the healthy out 
door life the patients lead, and to 
their being able to fill in the time, 
which would otherwise hang heavy on 
their hands, with work suited to them 
abilities. Plans for the second home, 
for which £4,000 has been received, 
are now in preparation, and within 
two years it ts hoped that women as 
well as men will be rec eived T his, 
however, is only one part of the 
scheme of benevolence. The directors 
of the Quarrier Homes lay great stress 
on emigration, and year by year many 
boys and girls are sent to Canada, 


where they find comfortable homes, or 


strike out for themselves in agricultural 
or other lines which lead to happiness 


and prosperity 


sje 


No Empty Cupboard Yet. 
BUT, like most other philanthropic 


institutions, the Quarrier Homes 
feel the eternal want of pence. The 
charitable work there is always far in 
advance of the money for its support. 
Iwo friends have recently provided 
the means, at a cost of £4,000, for 
lighting the Homes with electricity, 
and another kind friend has for many 
years sent £150 to give the children 
a day at the seaside But whatever 
money comes, more 1s needed, and 
1 can safely say that whatever sum 
is sent will be spent to the utmost 
advantage for the inhabitants of the 
“children’s city.” Daily bread for 
the family there means seventy dozen 
loaves every day, besides oatmeal, 
milk, butter, meat, vegetables, and 
fruit. Never once has there been an 
empty cupboard, and | am sure that 
the readers of “ The Quiver” will 
take care to keep this possibility far 


remove d 














































the Berean Band. 
A NEW society, which has for its 


object the encouragement of the 
habit of learning passages of the 
Bible, has attained within a_ very 
rt period extraordinary succes;. 
founded in 1905 by Mr 
har'es J. G. Hensman (12, Baldwyn 


Gardens, Acton, W.), and has already 


14,000 members and 370 branches. 


! was 


The president for this year is the 
Re \ I a W ebster, M A | he 

le obligation of membership is to 
eirn one verse of the Bible every 
week. A list of verses is supplied to 
embers, a definite subject being 
kea for each month The annual 
ubsecription for membership of the 
central band is only |3d [here isa 
large branch for the special benefit of 
the blind, and it is desirable that 
friends should form branches of thei 
wn. in churches and family circ'es 
The Berean Band has won the com 
mendation of the hop ol Durham, 
Dr \. T. Pierson, | d Radstock 
ind many other religious leaders 
Further details can be btained by 
those interested by writing to Mr 


Hensman at the above mentioned 


se 
How Papuan Widows Mourn. 
THI Papuans who inhabit New 


Guinea, to the north \ustralia, 
j 
have many outlandish customs, one of 


the strangest of which is that widows 


are compelled to mourn tor then 


husbands by wearing an enormous 
head dress. This is their idea of 
“ d w's weeds, the he id dre Ss being 


made of the beaten bark of mulberry 


trees, a material c »mmonly known as 


“tappa cloth.” The he ad dress, 
which completely hides the widow's 


mop of black frizzy hair, of which she 
Is very proud, must be worn con 
tinuously during the entire period of 
mourning, and no Pay uan woman 
recently bereaved would dare to be 


een In public without it 
Je 

Sunshine Catechism. 

DR GRENFELL, the 


medical missionary, has issued 


famou 
what he calls \ Catechism : in 


struction to be learned by every 


person, for circulation throughou 


Labrador and Newfoundland. — First 
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there are questions, with the answers, 


as to “the air,” “the window,” and 


‘washing.” Here is the “ sunshine 
catechism : 

Must I let in the sunshine? Yes 

every bit | can let in 

Why must | let in the sunshine > 
Because nothing else cleans the room 
$0 well. 


I low doe ) 


It kills all the poison germs it falls 


sunshine clean a room ? 


upon 
Ought | to sit in the sunshine ? 
Yes, | must always keep in it when | 
can 
Why must | do this ? 


will kill the poison germs it falls 


Be cause it 


upon 
<Se 
Polyglot Bible Student. 
Dt RING his long life Dr. Robert 


Cust, the famous polyglot 
scholar, ha been one of the most 
learned and tireless advocate ol 
foreign mussions He declare that 
the best commentary on the Bible is 


obtained by rea ling it m as many 
diflerent versions as pos ible \nd 
one winter he set himself a programme 
of Bible tudy which shows clearly) 
how great are his linguistic accom- 
plishment The dates given = are 
those on which each fresh book was 
begun: Oct. | Lamentations, 
Hebrew : Nov 24 Job, in L rau 
Dec 13 Revelation, in | atu 

De 23 St Luke, in Persian; 
Jan. 18 
Feb. 5.—St. John, in Sanskrit; Feb. 
24.--Galatians and | phe sian in 
German; Mar. 3.—St. Mark, in 
Arabic; Mar. 22 The Gospels, 
in French ° \pr | The \ ts, wu 
Italian; Apr. 9.—1 Corinthians, u 
19 The Minor 


Hindi ; Apr 25 


Exodus, in the Septuagint ; 


Spanish; Apr 
Prophets, in 

The History of Joseph, in Bengal: ; 
and May }2 Ruth, in Portuguese 
A further programme included dif 
ferent books in Punjabi, Kuman, 


Yiddish, Dutch, Russian, and the 


New Testament in Hebrew 
<sJe 


libetan Prayer Drill. 
TH! 3,000 Tibetan monks in the 


monastery of Bum-Bum, once 


the seat of the Dalai Lama, Zo 


through a curious drill when at ther 


prayers Each removes his thick, 








felt-soled shoes, stands barefoot wu 


a spot which the feet of many gener 
tions of his predecessors bane "y 
into holes, places his slippers bel 
him and dives at them, As he § 
forward he says  Om-Mani-padn 
hum.” (Oh, Presence in the Low 
Amen When his hands strik, 
slippers they slide forward Seve 
feet in grooves that nearly 70) ». 
of this constant praying have won. 


<Je 

No Word for Gold. 
A MISSIONARY who has | 

wo king among the Dieri | 
in South Australia has come acr 
curious instance of native ignors: 
In translating the Scriptures in 
Dieri tongue he frequently had 
frame anew term to convey 
Matthew ii 


frankincense” had to be rende 


meaning In St 
Rult ngomu, meaning “ smell’ 
nice,” while “ gold ” was transla 
marda, which means “stone,” 
maralre, signifying “red.” Thou 
such abundance of gold has been fou 
in Australia in modern times, t 
aborigines could have known 
about it, having no word for 


their language 
<jo 
Railway Carriage as Churc 
[Ist SED railway cartiages # 
frequently used in the consi 
tion of unpretentious seaside bung 
lows Rarely, however, afe 
employed for purposes of pub 
worship. What is apparently a0 
departure in thew use bs repo 
trom Dunsland Cross Station, betwe 
Oke hampt« n and Bude. Here ge 
a hamlet has grown up, comp 
chiefly of railway men and 
families, since the line was built, # 
there is no church within three 
four miles The London and Sol 
W estern Railway 


therefore presented a disused fai 


Company 


coach, whi h has been fitted u 
mission chapel Services are 
every Sunday afternoon, and the f 
way carnage 15 always crows 
Lhe clergy of the neighbouring #4 
take turns in conducting these mss 
chapel services. On the siden 
Railway there is a church caf. ¥ 

is fitted up in the most elabo's 


{Dir 
manner for the performance o © 


worship 

















Twenty-four Tongues. 
ONE of the chief difhculties 


missionaries have to conte nd 
with is the diversity of tongues among 
the tribes to whom they are trying to 
‘atroduce the truths of the Gospel 
So great is the diversity in the New 
Hebrides, for instance, that the Bible 
Society has already printed some 
portion of the Scriptures in twenty- 
four diferent languages. One of the 
most energetic workers in that remote 
lobe 1s the Rev. ] ° W. 


home an 


juarter of the 


Leggatt, who has sent 
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but had to make fresh fire by friction, 
rubbing a sharp pointed stick on a 
log, until the powdered wood ignited.” 
fo 
Barabunkabunk’s Cure. 
IKE all the new Hebrideans the 
Malekulans have great faith in 
sorcery, firmly believing that certain 
men have power to cause sickness and 
death by burning scraps of food or 
One day Bara- 
bunkabunk came to the mission house 
in much distress; he had been told 


clippings of hair. 
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it all we see the loving care of our 
Heavenly Father, for if that man had 
died then, as many do through sheer 
fright, it is hard to say what effect it 
would have had on the mission.” 


se 
Ten Weeks from the 
Railway. 
FOR the past five years the Rev. 
C. E. Whittaker and his devoted 
wife have lived on Herschel Island, 


in the diocese of Mackenzie River, 
the most northerly inhabited spot in 








amusing account of the extent to which 
caste once prevaile d ame ng his charges 


the Malekulans 


So 


Caste. 
“NOT only was there a great 


separation made between men 


and women— a 


: nan would be con- 
sidered defiled if « ven his mother, 
wiie, sister or daughter were to touch 
hic ' 

ery or to eat a part of his food 


but, he says, “even among the 


m > . 
en themselves, a man dare not eat 


food which had been cooked on the 
hre of a man of lower rank. He 


ould n . 
could not even take a light from it, 





that someone was making bake on 
. and he had 


become so terrified that he had not 


him (or bewitching him 


been able to eat or sleep for a day or 
two Mr Leggatt reassured him and 
then mixed a good strong cup of beef 
tea, putting plenty of sugar and pepper 
in it (they prefer things with a nip 
in them, and have a rooted objection 
Barabunkabunk 


asked a blessing on it, and drank it 


to anything bitter 


down while munching a hard ship's 
biscuit He felt quite strong after it, 
and went home to make a big pudding 
of yams, which quite established the 
cure. “It seems humorous,” says 


Mr. I eggatt, * and so it is, but under 
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IN BERMONDSEY. 


the British dominions, and 2,250 miles 
from the nearest doctor, When a 
furlough was granted to the worthy 
missionaries they had to undergo ten 
weeks travel to reach the railway. 
Twelve nights they pitched their tent 
in the snow, and slept in it, with from 
five to thirty-five degrees of frost 
Another sixteen days were spent in 
ascending the great Mackenzie River ; 
two weeks more were spent moving 
about 300 miles over a part of the 
river not navigable for steamers. One 
hundred miles’ drive by horse wagon 
to the railway, 2,000 miles by train, 
and 3,000 by sea brought them to 


l iverpool. 
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Pastor Archibald G. Brown. 


An Anecdotal Sketch. 


By NORMAN FRASER. 


TITHIN the modest compass of a maga- passes some hard, successful, but uty 
zine article it is no easy task to deal worldly man of business he says to hims 


h a life so strenuous and varied, so “ There, but for the Grace of God 


brimful of interest to every Christian man Archibald Brown.” For his parents play 
1 woman as that ot the new Co-Pastor ot that he hould enter the tea trade 
the Metropolitan Taberna le City with a view to going out to Chi 
Indeed, the most one can hope for is t this branch of commerce lo this the young 
id any serious sins of OMIssion or com ter was quite agreeable, as he would ha 
mission In attempting to utline the in many been to any proposal offering a pros 
vs wondertul career of the man, who of adventure and seeing the world, and 
the sixtyv-third year of his life, tinds him view of his restless energy, ability and for 
elf called to the greatest pulpit in the great) of character it Is extremely probable 
Baptist ministry, and thus, as he says, com he would have risen to commercial eminer 
pletes a circle begun under God _ torty-tive whilst, as religion repelled rather than 
vears since. tracted him, it Is as probable that he y 
For it was at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, have thought more of his gold than of hisG 
ind on the longest day f r861, that Archi 
bald Geikie Brow is baptised by Charles Life Altered by a Chance Meeting. 
Haddon Spurgeon. Moreover, it Was in However, a chance meeting altered ¢ 
the very vestry that is now his, with it whole course of his life One day at a pa 
portraits of Dr. John Gill, Dr. John Rippon young Brown met a= young lady, v 
and of course, the great Spurgeon lim knowing he came ot a religious family a 
self, that a few months later Mr. Brown © being herself given to good works, asked! 


had the interview with Mr. Spurgeon which if he were a Christian. Rather tab 
1 ] 


finally decided him to abandon the com aback, the youth replied that he did 


mercial career on which he had just embarked bother his head much about such matt 


ind to embrace the spiritual work which However, the young lady was a very cha 
ever since has been his very lite ing young lady, and when she invited 
And, equally remarkable coincidence, M1 new acquaintance to attend a drav 
Brown, having removed from West Norwood = room meeting at Streatham Hill at vy 
N 3, Streatham Hil Oa to De nearel Captal ifterwards Su Arthur Black 
to his new field of labour, now finds himself (* Beauty Blackwood is he was 
bet en. the e om whicl ey in Lond society) is t rive ana 
thre Ist] | IS44 } pted tati 
h, as he t tli that meet rick Capta Bla 
he | Ove { nin t Al 


The Story of his Conversion It w not be true to sav that 
\ 





who helped so materially 
on. became Mrs. Archibald 
to rest in 1874. Since then, 
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wished him to follow. But his heart was not 
in the City, and after a few months he sought 
the interview with Mr. Spurgeon which, 
as already related, resulted in his abandoning 
commerce for ever, and he entered the 
Pastors’ College, then a much smallet 
Institution than it is now. 

Spurgeon had his eye on the new recruit, 
whose mettle was soon tested by his being 
sent after only a month’s training to lead 
a more or less “ forlorn hope” at Brom- 

ley, in Kent. 











The Baptist 
meeting - place 
was the As- 
sembly Room 
of the White 
Hart Hotel, 
and the first 
congregation 
the young 
Pastor faced 
numbered 
twenty sleepy 
souls. At the 
end of three 
wet ks there 
were sixteen 
worshippers, 
and Mr. Brown 
practically 
made up his 
mind to go i 
the congrega- 
tion went any 
lower. But it 
did not. On 
the contrary, 
it rose, first 
gradually, then 
swiltly, to two 
hundred as 








I ng 
i. Mr. Brown has been twice 
Miss Sarah D. Hargraves. 
brief vear of wedded happt- 
| : to Miss Edith Constance 
Jarre till shares her husband’s good 
| stepped into an abiding peace * Who 
t it who knows Archibald Brown 
mag 
g n 
\\ 
t 
ug 
tr Tt 
For 
VJ 
Ph ia 
( NE 
I tin 1 iu l 
| it ‘ pity 
the \ mulput 
from. be werghed 
| Arc! Brow! 
ol (; chet 
eal the 
I } livnyry +} 
‘e Leh pd} vee l eve 
ht mit tt] 


many, indeed, 

BALD BROWN as the room 
could hold with 

comtort And so the present 


= 


bhur } if B 
¢1,200, and Arc] 
first of his many triumphs for the Lord in the 


miley was built at a cost 
bald Brown achieved the 


Lace { seemingly insuperable ditticulties 
What \ the secret of his success as a 
Tait thet nd all through lite 2 One 

isks him this as we sit In the garden, only to 

be gently rebuked by the instant reply 
Fhe Sovereign Grace ot God.” But on 
ventures to pre for a reply in regard to 
technical succes and it comes—* I seek to 
peak Saxon, and a tongue that a@// must 































M:. Brown went on to emphasise 

ty for plain speaking by the fol- 

ng amusing anecdote of his days 1n East 
London. One of his missionaries expounded 
the story of Nicodemus to a poor man, 


and anxious to hear that the lesson had been 
LI ped asked the man tf he understood 
what it was all about 

Understand ? Of course I does,’’ was 
the indignant reply, “‘d’ye take me for a 


all about the devil.” 

va ped the astonished 
you mean ?” 

you been telling 
mon.”’ 


bloomin’ fool ? It’s 
The devil ?”’ 
missionary, ‘‘ what d 
Ave, the devil. Ain't 
me about Nick, the de 


A Belief in Clear Language. 

then so that none, however 
ignorant, can fail to under- 
eof the secrets of Mr. 


Preaching 
humble and 
tand him has been ¢ 


Brown’s wonderful success in the pulpit. 
And one may add that if he uses * plain 
English’ his language is none the less 
happy and w sen for that. Here, 
for example, are the closing sentences of the 
ermon Mr. Brow: eached at Spurgeon’s 
£Tave 


I he u 
too, shall 


weeping 


art in God’s own light ; our night, 
soon be past, and with it all our 
Phen with thine, our songs shall 
greet the morning of a day that knows no 


cloud or close, for there is no mght there. 
Hard worker in the field, thy toil is ended. 
Straight has been the furrow thou _ hast 


ploughed ; no looking 
course Harvests have 
owing, and Heavet 


back has marred thy 
followed thy patient 
already enriched 


with their ingathered sheaves, and_ shall 
be still enriched through years yet lying in 
‘ rmnity Champion of God, thy battle, 
long and nobly tought over,” 

It was an or n worthy of the subject 
ind of the preache1 Yet, it is interesting 
to note, this practised preacher, this maste! 
of words and imag never rises to speak 


without a feeling of intense nervousnes 


not so acute perha is that which 
to assail Spurgeon, with whom it often took 


| 
the form of actual nausea, but none the 


le most real an 


In the East-End. 
lo resume, Mr. Brown laboured for four 
years at Bromley, and then came the call to 
Stepney Green Tabernacle, where the story 
of Bromley was repeated the congregation 


rising till it overflowed, and then Mr. Brown 
conceived § the building the 


Kast 


heroic idea of 


London labernacle 
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A delightful story is told of the pertu 


u[- 


bation of Mr. Brown's father when he he, 
of his son’s scheme. 

“What do you think my son is goj 
to do ?”’ said Mr. Brown, senior, happen. 
ing to meet Mr. Cook, a_ brother deacor 
“he is going to build a Tabernacle ¢ 
hold 3,000 people.” 


“ Then, Brown, if he 


”) 


says he’ll do It. 5 


will, and the best thing we can do js 

pray for him,” answered the other, 

was for taking things more calmly. 
“Where's the money to come from? 


anxious father. 

“Why. I expect he will come down 
you first,”” answered Deacon Cook, wit 
the air and tone of a Job’s comforter. 


still urged the 


But he was a little out in his reckonins 
for the first person Mr. Brown “can 
down upon” was a merchant in Com 


a member of Mr. Spurgeon’s church. 

“Well, Mr. Brown,” said the gentlemar 
“what do you want ?” 

““T want you to help me to build a Tab 
nacle in East London,” replied the Past 
“ 1 come to you first because you have alwa 
helped me.” 

Ihe merchant looked glum. “ You cor 
at a very unfortunate time,”’ he said, “ Lha 
so many demands on me now that I can¢ 
give you a trifle,” and with that he wrote ar 
handed OvVCI 


' 


a cheque for—/500 


Challenging his Father! 


to another merchant 


Going on 


Mr. Br 


collected 4250 from him, and 


it Wa time to come wn { 
father, to whose counting-house he 1 
his way. 

It happened to be the father’s birthaa 
and hi son ereeted him w * Well, fat! 
I’ve come to celebrate your birthday 
collect for the new Tabernacle. H 


much do vou think I have received in t 


last forty minutes ? 


‘Oh, well, £20,"" said Mr. Brown, senior 


{750 the triumphant reply, 
I vant you to put nother {100 on t 
o that I shall go home satisfied with! 
morning work.”” And he did. And 


was built at 


Tabs Trait le 
\ \f 


opened by 


the East London 
cost of {12,000 and wa 
Spurgeon on February 22nd, 1572. 

If anvone could accuse Archibald Bros 
of ever having left undone that which 
ought to would be to (0 
plain that he has written the st 
of his work in East London True, that st 
is written and written for ever In letters 


dont if 


have 


hevel 








soul, in 


—_ gold in many a 


rescued human 
1 many a reconstructed home, in many a 
ace helpless slum-child’s now happy and 
ce helj : 


3ut Mr. Brown prefers 








Bo prosperous career. 
, leave to others the history of that “ thirty 
vears’ \ against unbelief, ignorance, 
| + and sin, and declines to be autobio- 
; Howeve ne manages to extract two 
ries of those days of sunshine and storm 
East-End. Naturally Mr. Brown 


nd was instrumental in bringing about 
bl and perhaps 





rt e conversion 
W iarkable than that of the 
in W t house to murder 
is mal vife had become a worshipper 
the | ndon Tabernacle, and her 
infidel, hated the 
ming a Christian. Halt 
( | with rage, he vowed that Mr. Brown 
lis path again, and at an 
Mr. Brown would be at 
t he went to the 
| l ! I ler in his heart. 
But walked up to the door, so he 
{ Mr. Brown, some unseen 
: him round, and he 
t me an excellent Christian. 
te Strong Views on Christian Recreation 
av, for the Pastor 
ry with anyone, 
Mr. | ugh over this :— 
br U Visiting a man, by 
ood conduct, found 
i] the better in his 
and remarked 
Vv vement “Ah, yes, 
Archibald Brown 
Cat I feared neither God nor the devil 
- Du bl cd teaching, I’ve 
H , 
In ISS \ B company with 
Mr. S w from the Baptist 
Ur own grade contro- 
ve ( or this not to reopen 
Old “sor it simply as an important step 
Mr. B eer, and one which he has 
I er { istified in retracing. Phis 
verance | ties naturally created wide- 
pread discussion, and towards the end of 
the | ving year, Mr. Brown was again 
r i nently betore the public as the 
> t famous “ Protest’’ entitled 
The Dey Mission of Amusement.” 
Seldom has a man been more mis- 
than was Mr. Brown in con- 
this brochure. To those who 
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read the pamphlet his purpose was clear 
enough, namely, to protest against secular 
amusements being provided by the churches, 
the following advertisement displayed on 
the boards of a certain church being a fair 
example of the sort of thing that called down 
his righteous wrath : 


The Entertainment 
will consist of 


PART SONGS, SOLOS, AND RECITA- 
TIONS 

Concluding with a farce in two Acts, en- 
titled : 


HIS LAST LEGS. 


Proceeds will be devoted to Choir Fund. 


many did not trouble to read the 
they seized upon the title, and 


But 
pamphlet ; 


Mr. Brown was grossly misrepresented in 
certain sections of the press as a * sour 
bigot,” ‘‘a kill-joy,.”’ who held all amuse- 


ment sinful. An extraordinary libel, indeed, 
on a man who is never so happy as when in 
the company of laughter-loving youth, who, 
moreover, if his opportunities for recreation 
in a working-day of at least twelve hours 


are limited, enjoys a game of croquet or a 
battle over the chess-board, and believes in 
and heartily encourages innocent amuse- 
ment in its proper place. What he said 


was that it is no part of any muinister’s 
work to seek to attract a congregation by 
the provision of amusements, and as we 
touch on this point the old fire blazes up 
and he thunders forth, “If they can’t 
get a man to church any other way, they’ll 
get him there by a billiard-table.” 


From Stepney to West Norwood. 

How did Mr. Brown come to leave East 
London ? Well it was just a over- 
work. For twenty-eight vears his long 
day’s work was a joy tohim. In the twenty- 
ninth year, however, it was something of a 


case ot 


burden. But he struggled on, anxious to 
complete thirty-seven vears of munistry 
in the East-End, including the Stepney 


Green pastorate. Complete it he did, and 
then broke down, to all seeming for ever. 
Some doctors said, and he himself thought, 
his days were numbered, but his son-in-law, 
himself a doctor, held that there was nothing 
wrong that rest and a careful régime could 
not put right, and in this happily he was 
correct. A visit to America helped to 
complete Mr. Brown’s cure, and on the very 
day that he was pronounced fit for work 
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received two calls, the one to and especially does he denounce polit 


i est the other to Chatsworth Road ministers of all denominations and tha: 
Vest Norwood latest phast of social life, “ the week-end 
The former, with a large and wealthy In regard to the former. he says tha 
congregation, offered a tempting prospect whilst he has his own political views 
tumnal ease in a charming seaside — exercises a vote, he counts it to be a cowar 
resort the latter had no such allurements thing for a man ina pulpit, who cann 4 
But Mr. Brown says, when he prayed over answered, to preach politics, adding “| 
tl hoice there was no mistaking the the platform I know nothing among p 


Voice that directed save Jesus Christ 
him to go to th On “the — weel 


oribund church in end” he thus 
Chatsworth Koad 


presses himself 
is the cle verest t 
the de vil has 


f the pot vher lor some time 
| l id tDid hha take n the 
e.” So ther qday of the 


Vhich should 


empt pew { ‘ il the head 
flowin ‘and to spe | d thrown it 
eal n good and the waste paper 
! t fruitful ket of a week- 
hat decade Schism in th 
is it any wonde pits, indifferenc 
} thoughts she the pews, a I 
turned =] Day that is 1 
ely to retiremer honoured as 
\ it L\ | These are som 
t thinking of re the problems 
vhen, utt Archibald Brown 
xpected to fae Will 


t out of tl olve them? A 
ime the call to t under God one t! 
Metropolit | he will. For, 
nacle owing to t tvs, ‘the great 1 
Ine of Chom of the day 1s 
Me eon Phe I 


exposition — ol 
Word of God, 
! still the pow 


God over heart 





tion, and, there fe ind although « ' 
linquished all m i one may not a 
with regard tf with his _ the 
easy life. and in none surely will 
dependence upon God ‘i da Binds tas - that of the | 
| epted the heavy given art ol 
whi h I quite realise to be my final on Winning exposition Archibald Geikie Bi 
Here ne might ll leave tl nd isa great mastet 
teran of the | irmy, but one crave A tinal word one begs a messag 
(He space to summarise his views on — the readers of THE OUIVER, and ( hristen | 
Important question Archibald Brown — at large he utters the hearty » God 
tL born optimi t. yet he is pes imistic in you” that he has fer every human : 
rd to th piritual outlook and here it} * Let self disappear, and 


Unbelief, he ays, } teadily rowing Lord Jesus be magnified. 
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Treasure. 


A Complete Story 


By CLARA MULHOLLAND. 


rIWAS an absurd thing to leave you.” 
| Diana glanced disdainfully at the deep 
( f old lace that her sister fingered so 
ntiall The good soul must have 
doting to bequeath it to a girl of your 
I'll Ider Think how quickly the 
since you were twenty-one and 

was a child of fourteen 
Tis not y fault that I am seven years 
Nina I'd be younger tf I 

br ves twinkled 
\ voung enough, dear My ambition 
I ) sensation But it doesn’t 
| ie ae htfully were twenty-five 
| of enty, mother would let 
I ] world to get out of thus 
n't 1 it dull But I long to earn 
1 Ip mother 

better way of helping her than 


ypewriter, or teaching trouble 





ldrer ‘lancing at het handsom« 
he looking-glass if one had a chance 
\\ Love Lane Di with a 
\ ' 
\ I call it tappi her el 
8) ll cease t mud vill 
ming ta hod 
\ I | vill be itself a I 
| But do put | thuie 
look t 
G i 1 b quest ind mi\ ol 
t the Imy lace in deheht 
} 
L me yo, I Wher | 
nd « m of all kind 
rS 
: tal le oOo lf it wer 
t I'd do with it 
\\ ‘ 
v1 in arch glances on your 
‘ froc] 
Y K Phat laughing merrily 
uld create sensation in church Now 
lelr ¢ + 
Don't } : , . 
r nt be silly I'm not quite mad I'd 
4 it straight away.’ 
Nin 





a little cry 


I'd hate to do that I feel, Di, as if it 
would bring me good luck some day!”’ 

‘‘Tt must be worth a large sum.”’ 

‘No matter laying the lace back in a 
drawer, ‘‘I shan’t sell it Dear godmother 
kept it through many vicissitudes. It was 
on her wedding-dress. Perhaps,’’ blushing, 
‘if I ever marry, it will be on mine too.” 

Diana tossed her head 

“Of that is the Scotchman says wt 
hae ma doots,’ though you do live in Love 
Lan 

Nina's face clouded, and she sighed 

I often thought Diana went on, “that 
it was folly of mother to bury us here Father's 


failure and sudden death no disgrac« 


l wert 
No But 


mother felt them terribly, Di; 
and then she was poo! 
Still, I think it was folly to give up every 
thing 
Don't blame her, Di. She did what she 
thought right 
Oh, I dare say ! But I often regret the old 
days, and think of our many admirers Do 
you remember Percy Ashwell ? He was wild 
about you, I know 
Nina crimsoned, and turned away 
Nonsens¢ rhe past is dead and gone, 


about it 
However, to return 
you, I'd that 
Think of the heaps 


Li Chink 

rhat’s not so easy 
If I 
money 


no more 


to the present were turn 


lace 


ot things vou want 


into 


uUSCICSS 


There's only one thing would induce me 
» part with it And that is, if mother or 
\ required a little money For my- 
lf 
() You're an unselfish wee thing But 
iv ce think of me ] icily would 
not deprive you of vour one treasure—for 
lds 
rl tman’'s knock sounded loudly through 
the | Is 


\ letter ! What 
and ran quickly downstairs 
Nina thought 


joy ! Diana sprang 


room 


across 


Dear godmother locking 


her lace up in the drawer, ‘you shed many 
tears over that flounce—tears of joy and 
of sorrow Whilst wearing it, you knew 


the happiest and most tragic moments of your 
life perfect joy. On 
the night of husband's sudden death, on 


On vour wedding-day 


your 












































ball 


happiness or 


unspeakable grief. 
"Tis 


from a 
i t bring mé SOTTOW ? 
very hard indeed ag 
The door opened and Diana, now radiant 
danced into the room, an 
hand 
sae 


glorious ! 


nd smiling open 
letter in her 
she cried, excitedly 


I iS 


The Frasers are baving a huge house-party, 


and a ball at their place in Perthshire They 
have sent me a six wecks’ invitation. Isn't 
it splendid ? ” 

I do wish you could go. And it will be 
hard to find an excust 

Excuse ?’’ Diana turned pale I must 
will go It's the first chance of a httle fun 
since father died, so don’t croak. Why on 
earth should I not go 

It's an expensive journey, and you'd re- 
quire several new dresses So I’m afraid 
dear, you’ll be obliged to refuse.” 


Mother will surely with flaming checks, 


make an efiort, a sacrifice even, to give me 
this pleasure.”’ 
The door opened 1d Mrs. Atherly looked 
il Saving 
Girls ! Come down to tea. But,” glancing 
from one to the other in surpris« what is 
wrong ? Diana, you look 5 
Excited ? So I partly with joy, partly 
with rage. Here is an invitation handing 
her the note. ‘ Just what I have longed for, 
ind that little mass of sense and solemnity 


tells me I shall not be 
Mrs. Atherly read the 
itation, the 

weet 1ace 
Mrs. Fraser is kind, and I'd be overjoyed 


could. But, alas ! 


llowed to accept it 
kind and pressing in- 
and her 


colour coming going in 


to tet you go t he { | 


it is out of my power to do so So, much as I 

I darhi \ have to rel n her 
invitation 

Diana gave mother wild, despair 
look, then coveri face with her hands 
burst into loud ( nate weep! 

For some moments nothing was heard but 
Diana’s sobs Mi \therly sat on the side 
of one of the bed distressed and agitated, 
whilst Nina stood ng at her sister, with 
clasped hands, her e\ full of tear er heart 

ching with sympa 

It must be dor 1¢ murmured at last 
laying her hand on Diana’s arm She was 
pale, and her lips trembled as she said You 

ll go to the Fraser Ii So cheer uy I] 


find the money 
You ? Nina ? Dias 
You You 
you'll seil your treasure. 
Don't 


her hand 
little brick! I see 


But supposing it 


sought 
mean-— 4 
Nina 


suppose anything 


please.’ 
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turned away 


“We must think only of yop 
And now let us go down to tea.” 
And she walked quietly out of the room 


visit. 


tiie following afternoon, carrying her 
treasure carefully done up in brown pay 
Nina Atherly stepped into a third-class carriag 
at Pinner station, and was soon on her way: 
London , 
Arrived at 
into Wigmore Street, and in 
entered a small shop 
of fine old lace 
Would 
asked 


beautiful 


Baker Street 





some 


she walked brisk! 

trepidati 
where several pia 
were displayed in the window 
buy this?” ¢ 


you—could you 


shyly, untolding and spreading out th 


founce counter. 


and looked at th 


upon the 
The shopwoman smiled 
lace admirably 
I'd willingly buy it. It is a 
But it 


few customers who could afford to pu 


treasure— 
a dream. 


is worth a large sum, 
I have 
chase it { dare not risk 

Nina’s heart sank and she flushed nervous 


come in—who- 


‘Perhaps someone might 
I’d gladly leave it on chanc: 
Phere is one 

for old 
It is just poss 


lady, | know, who has a fan 


k rt »k In S000 


that if she saw it, 


lace She promised to 
she wi 
purchase it 


Then Ul certainly leave it,” eager 


““T’m sure 
‘** Don't count too much upon its sale. Io 
think it’s possible she may buy it, remember 


“TIT knov my address. Show i 
the lace nd : that I am willing to sell it! 
a moderate price But I want—must have- 


Hiere is 


Thank you I trust she may buy 
hope, Ni 


Good afternoon.” And, full of I 
turned aw As she opened the shop d 


a well-dressed woman stepped in, a si& 
She did 1 


haired grition under her arm. 

notice the girl, and passed on, petting ¢ 
caressing the pretty dog which she quits 
deposited ipon the counte! 


As the fashionable lady brushed past ! 


drew a det Pp breatl 


Nina grew rlet, and 
Mi \ vell, Percy's mother,” she 
om ee 
mured Oh! how she reminds me 0 


old happy days But I’m glad she did ! 


recognise me And she hurried out into! 
strect 

Before the shop door stood a big barout 
and pair, and upon the side path a fair you 


man, slim and straight, strolled up and dow! 











emoking a cigarette. When Nina came out 
f the lace-shop, he elanced in her direction, 
casual, indifferent fashion Then, sud- 

lv. his expression changed A look of 

sure flashed across his blue eyes, and raising 

his hat, he approached her quickly 

Miss A lv, I am glad to sce you,” he 
d. in frank, straightforward way sae! 
an to fear we should never meet again 

M Ashwell Nina smiled, and laid het 

hand in his; ‘‘I had no idea—! 2 
ishing and nfused, ‘‘ thought you were 

Oxfor 
He laughe 

\ man doesn’t spend his life at Oxford 

I took my degree nearly two years ago But 

1 haven’t forgotten your ‘Commem.’ there ? 

By George, those were jolly days! Now, 

nt 4 “s 

Ver [he last of our happy times, Mr 
Ashwell Father died soon after that 

But you're out of mourning? Every- 
me goes out again, after two vears.”’ 

We live quictly, never go anywhere. We 
re poor, and though our house is pretty 
is very s ll 

Small houses are delightful. May I come 
il see it : 

Nina laughed a little constrainedly, and her 


olour deepened. 
Mother 
Oh! she will be pleased to see me Mrs 


We don’t have many visitors 


\therly and I were always good friends. 
What’s your address please ?’ 

Green Cottage, Love Lane, Pinner. You'll 
easily find it, as the name is on the gate.”’ 

I'm Ai at finding places. What an age 

seems since that last day upon the river! 
Shall we ever have such another, Miss Atherly ?”’ 


lis hard to tell. But I should say not.” 

If I can manage it, we shall have many 
such. For now we have met again, we must 
be friends I id in a low voice * You 

a ‘ 

Certainly not But I must hurry now 
Mr. Ashy or I shall miss my train 

I sh nd see you off.” 
N mly I cannot allow that ; Mrs 
\shwell is in the lace shop She would wonder 
W \ 

‘he lootman would tell her, and she 
‘ ty ] no idea what she 1 when she 


ts into a D Do let me come 
No You must wait for Mrs. Ashwell 
tell mother and Diana of our meeting and 
Y ur promised visit. Good-bve.’”’ And _ she 
tripped away leaving him disconsolate and 
upon the pavement 
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“ Bother shopping,’”’ he growled, as she dis- 
appeared round the corner of Duke Street. 
“This mother of mine is incorrigible. I really 
must go in and insist on her coming home.” 

Surprised to see her son, Mrs. Ashwell whis- 
pered hurriedly to the shopwoman, “ Don’t 
say to whom this flounce belongs. For the 
present, I do not wish the matter talked 
about.”’ 

Then, turning, she greeted Percy smilingly. 

“Impatient, dear boy ? Well, no wonder. 
But see, isn’t this lace exquisite ? ”’ 

“Lovely. Have you bought it, mother ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Who could resist it? I 
mean to wear it when I go to Court next week. 
And I tell you what, Percy, when you marry, 
it shall trim your bride’s wedding-dress.” 

He reddened to his hair, then laughed, 
and touched the lace softly with his fingers 
but said nothing. 

‘The bride of my choice, Percy,’’ she re- 
marked, very low, “is tall and stately. She 
will carry this beautiful lace with all the 
dignity of a queen.”’ 

He pushed the flounce away, with an im- 
patient gesture 

‘‘Come home, mother,’’ he said. “Or, 
perhaps, if you are not ready, I'd better go 
off in a hansom.”’ 

‘‘ Poor fellow. You are tired waiting. But 
cheer up—lI'll be with you directly.” 


Il. 
{‘ next day brought Percy Ashwell to Green 
Cottage, and very soon, a run to Pinner in 

his motor-car became an almost daily occur- 
rence. He was so bright and gay, so simple 
and unaffected, that Mrs. Atherly was always 
glad to see him, and welcomed him before long 
as an old friend 

When he was in the house, the place rang with 
merriment and laughter, and when he departed 
they all looked forward gladly to his return. 
Then, the girls had frequent spins in his fine 
motor-car, and as summer came on, and the 
bright days grew longer, they made many 
expeditions into the country, coming home 
laden with wild roses and sweetbriar from the 
woods and hedges 

Diana leaves us to-morrow,”’ Nina _ re- 

marked a little sadly, one glorious afternoon, 
when, allowing her sister to get ready the 
gipsy tea alone, she and Percy wandered away 
under the shady trees ‘Her things are 
ready, and the ball is to be on Friday night.” 

‘You'll miss her. I hope she may enjoy 
herself 
I am sure she will,’’ Nina sighed “ER 














































ot child My 





tely Our little ex- im on a mother | 
right to interfere 
t 1 | ldn’t bear to. give Nina sighed 
She is vour mother You are het 
Mother % | t You must not give her pain, Percy 
\ () does not mean fhen vou would tell me to de 
| | tled It w first and marry Sybil Smith, the tall and s 
1 called by her Christian name heiress 
t sound was et that she trembled Nina crimsoned to her hair, then e 
l r colour as marble 
I'm sure she « You see ‘She will not insist on your doing t 
I ck t sec N | ) ul Surely She'll t to do so She 1s always thi 
know \ll ol It, she has a b 
ese davs I h ( flounce of lace ready 
been trving to sa\ her wedding-dress “Tt is 
Will vou ‘be Mechlin, as fine as a col 
wife ? that she bought in Wig; 
Percy ! She treet 
id her face. b Nina gazed at him f 
drew her han moment with st 
way and sh eyes 
ing his arm “My she I 
round her, kissed then stopped br 
er tender] and turned away 
My darlit lea rood | 
You do ilove called Diana ‘Its 
ll marry me ready.” 
I do love \ ! | am glad,’ 
but,”’ t Nina, with a deep 
I k | n Come, Percy. W 
be \ not keep it wating 
ise en \ \s the young | 
mot 1 \ came bac! I 
Mi \ ell 3 looked 
1 be " in surpris 
\ } thinking 
' . to n ike 
: t b %. * mark, bus 
, b elf wit 
xe ee 
= \ 
| , thin t 
ie tl 
l | n D 
I ‘ She bought a paper ss 
d | one t! 
, , { elt will, 1 
He by | k . 
Ye had \ ( 
Pi Ol But by | not r 
r} t | | pirit I ! tayed 1 
I t help it t ht to wait Palk to at Corre Cott c, I ce was a frown ' 
rt ent nd the brow ch e otf | mot 
My darlu her hand you night 
sect me I k that ill take Don bye hard « Peres dei 
Mear i c ist mect 1 will whispered kissil Nu atfecuiol 
t not t \ she bade her ood-bye betore starts 
You must, ce | beg you to be sensible. Perthshire bie ood fellow 


you well 
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Nina blushed deeply. 

Hush, Di. I am not hard 

‘Then things will soon come right. 
bve 

“ Good-by¢ 
re of mother.”’ 

An hour later, as Nina paced the platform 
at Baker waiting for the train for 
Pinner, a big poster caught her eye: 

“ Fatal motor smash at Harrow. 
killed. Owner 

The girl’s heart stood still. Percy had gone 
home in his motor along that very road, the 


But——”’ 
Good- 


Enjoy yourself thoroughly ; I'll 


take rood ca 


treet, 


Chauffeur 


injured.”’ 


night before. But, telling herself that it 
was foolish to think that he was the owner 
referred to, she bought a paper, and crept, 


white and depressed, into the train. 

With trembling fingers she opened the sheet, 
and very soon her eyes fell upon the terrifying 
paragraph. She grew cold as stone; her worst 


fears were 


“As Mr. Percy Ashwell,”’ she read, ‘‘ was 
proceeding down the Harrow road last night, 
collided with a pony-trap. 
nts of the car were both flung 
chauffeur pitched on head, 
killed. Mr. Ashwell driven 


ther’s house in 


realise d 


his motor-car 
T he occup 


The 


was 


out. his 
and 


to his 


was 
m Portman Square, 


where he now lies in a precarious condition. 


TREASURE. 
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How can 


” 


Nina ! 
Percy’s, I mean—-— 


‘“An awful accident. Oh, 
I tell you ? His— 

‘“‘T know all,” the girl’s lips were white and 
quivering ; ‘‘ I——”’ 

‘* His mother Console—— 

Nina started forward, then drew back, 
look of terror in her eyes. 

“Miss Atherly—Nina,” 


Car 


is here. 
a 


said a voice full of 


anguish. ‘‘My boy—he is conscious, and 
calls for you. ‘Tis his once chance of life, 
the doctors say, to see you, hear you 
speak. I am here to fetch you. Will you 
come ?”’ 

‘Come ? Gladly, anywhere to him.”’ 

““God bless you, my child!’’ And in a 
moment Nina was in Mrs. Ashwell’s arms, 


sobbing as though her heart would break. 

Some ten weeks later, Percy Ashwell, still 
white and thin after his accident, 
sat in an armchair alone, in 
handsome library. Presently the door opened, 
and Nina, looking bright and radiant, came in, 
carrying a parcel. 

**My darling!” 
his hand. 

‘Don’t get excited,’”’ she cried joyously, 
‘‘or they’ll say I’m not to come.” 

‘* Then I should die, sweetheart. 
seen my mother ?”’ 


somewhat 
mother’s 


his 


Percy flushed, and held out 


Have you 


‘““Yes. And—oh! Percy,” blushing to her 
rhe paper fluttered to the ground, and with eyes; ‘‘ she—she a 
moan of anguish, Nina swooned away. ‘ Begged you,”’ with a chuckle of delight, 
But presently a rush of cold air, as the doors ‘‘ to marry me ?” 
of the car were flung open, brought her back ‘‘ Hardly that. But she said she was pleased 
oO her s and when the train ran into’ that I should be her daughter. Isn't it wonder- 
Pinner station, she was just able to get out, ful ?” 
d st r blindly up the road to Green “Only as it ought to be. And you 
Cottage said ~ 
Oh! my love! All is over,” she cried des- ‘Percy !| What could I say ? But your dear 
uringly \nd to think that we parted in mother knows. And, kissing me, she gave 
el me,”’ opening her parcel, “ this.” 
She stopped short, wondering, when _ half “The lace flounce ? I am glad.” 
vay up Love Lane. A barouche and _ pair ‘And I. It will trim my wedding-dress. 
stood before thx cottage gate, and with a Oh, Percy, I cannot tell you what joy this gives 
Start and she recognised it. It was me!” 
Mrs. Ashwell’s splendid carriage. Not daring ‘*Mv darling ! 
1 ion tl rvants as to the reasons that ‘’T was once,”’ softly, ‘‘ more to me than it 
had br t it there, she passed on in silence. is now. Till | met you again, and you gave me 
a os the house. so much—it was my only treasure.”’ 
He; ; her steps in the hall, Mrs. Atherly ‘‘ My sweet love! Nina, this is a happy day 
threw oj the drawing-room door, and, for us both.’’ 
putting her arms round her, whispered in deep ‘*A happy day, indeed,’’ her eyes upon his 
—enateee face. ‘‘ The happiest I have ever known.” 
ww) SC 
ee 
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Che Lile. 


if 1NNOT say tf motherhood to-day 
Had been so sweet, or childhood half so fair, 
Save for the veiling light of heaven that lay 

In Mary’s heart, and on the Child held there. 


Nor say tf friendship—all tis joys confessed— 
Had touched with sacredness these hours of 
mine 
Save for the love of o found a rest 


In friendship’s trust upon a Heart divine. 


Ind since in one dark hour the Eastern stars 
Looked down in awe on His great loneliness, 
he night holds now no solitude that bars 
fell wshtt nor de pths He cannot bless 


So, every rose of life and every thorn, 
Is consecrated by vemembrance sweet— 
Because once long ago Love did not scorn 
lo tread the wilderness with bleeding feet 
EpitH JENKINSON. 


# x 


HE carpets of the adjusting rooms of 





the United States mint were taken up 

ttle while ago and treated to a process for 
removing the gold dust A bar of gold valued 
it nearly £2,000 was the result. The carpets 
laid six years ago. In the adjusting rooms 

the coins are filed down to proper weight, and 
t ld dust inks into the carpets 
This is a good illustration of the way in which 


men disparage the valuable 


Many people 


ire trampling under foot every day the price- 
] rifts of God, despising the Giver \t 
the end of their lives they may discover that 
they have ‘ gained the whole world,” yet lost 
their own soul 





whil iid Christ, “and ye 

ot Me; and again a litth 

€ hall e Me; your 

row shall be turned into joy.’’ The Resut 
rection was behind Him; one great ricf 
had already bec changed into immortal ry 











says a thoughtful writer. The Ascension y 
before him; another sorrow was to & 
transmuted into another joy. In the Divis 


alchemy this transformation of 
joy is always. taking 
blessed of miracles is 
The changing of 
faint materia 


SOTTOW int 
place ; this mos 
always being wrought 
water into wine was but 
l symbol of this glorious transm 


tation of that which burdens and biigh 
into that which lightens and fertilise, B 
tween the sorrow and the joy there is alwa 
an interval To the disciples those aw 
three days were like three centuries, so bla 
and desolate were they And yet it was 


‘*a little while.” 


% * 


_* rWEEN the going of Christ from t 
ight of men and His returning 
potter to His later disciples a weary and ¢ 
less waiting ; and yet it is only “a little whik 
No sooner had He vanished from their sg 
than He returned in their enriched and 


nobled lives; and every year since His ¢ 








appearance on Ascension Day has witnessed Ht 
reappearance in the life of humanity M 
and more, in higher ideals, nobler laws, Just 
order, wider vision, Hle comes into the 
which He redeemed He is always cor 
unheralded and unseen He is found 
reform, philanthropy unselfish work ; 
larger idea of brotherhood which 1s 

!) > ion of the thoughts of men and t 


} i 
ing its fruit in a mort Christlike civilis 
n He comes again in the ful 
interval, it wi 
have been but 


tion 
ot time iowever long the 


look back 


% *% 





} 
( lng wavs have to do with the! 
of charactet and character 1s the i 
God's 


not only of struggle but of time 


lie al the courses of truth, and truth 
be cized with a swift hand; we @ ist 6 
into it The boy thinks his period ol ¢ 
tion inte inable : but when it 4b 


it st ems 


plished and he look 
a little while.”” So 1s tt 


of row It seems to be 


back upon it 
with the disc! 
without li 








was 





lavs, and yet, from the standpoint of a ful- 
Uc >, a j ° 
filled life, it will be but “a little while.” How- 
ever long the winter, there comes a time when 
the earth is green; however dark the night, 
there comes an hour when the sky brightens. 
It is a long time in our hearts ; it is a short 
time in our lives; it is along time in our dark- 
cc+ it is ‘‘a little while’ in God’s eternal 
] Vv 


* * 


NE of the current temptations of the day 
O is scorn Almost unconsciously we ex- 
ss contempt in our speech and manner. 
quite a no- 


“a 


We talk of someone as being 


body und of another as being “ impossible.” 
Some d cause is dismissed with a sneer 
because ‘they are only little people ’’’; some 
philanthr t effort is called ‘‘a twopenny- 
halfpenny affair.”’ All of this is un-Christian 


We have no right to sneer, just as we have no 


right to be proud. The Scriptures have many 


admonitio ainst scorn and the imaginations 
of the proud Pride is, indeed, imaginary ; 
for not one of has really a claim to be proud 


\dvantages, wealth, position, ability—all have 
been the gift of God. Let us love one another, 
and cease to show scorn towards those who 
have been less fortunate than ourselves 


# % 


ty resisteth the proud,” and ou 
fellow-men are hostile to all false 
\s we read of the downfall of others 

s humbly recognise that but for the grace 
of God we should have come to like disaster 
Dr. R. W. Dale strikes this note in a letter 
us brother, who had reached middle life; 
ind Alexand Smith well says that when 
man has lived for thirty years he feels as 

igh | ul come out of a great battle 

l comrade has fallen and 
himself ; borne a charmed life * The 
iddle ag need to be remem- 


# = 


General Gordon’s 
1 that its main pring was 
the fact that early in his 

cal to the end of 

tive Self-consci 
il that we are all-in 
W do wd Sa\ deserves 
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EW MAN was once describing, in a sermon at 

Oxford, some of the incidents of the Lord’s 
passion, when he paused. For a few minutes 
there was a breathless silence ; then, in a low, 
clear voice, of which the faintest vibration 
was audible in the farthest corner of St. Mary’s, 
he said, ‘“ Now, I bid you recollect that He 
to whom these things were done was Almighty 
God.” It was as if an electric stroke had gone 
through the Church. “I suppose,’ says 
Froude, “it was an epoch in the mental his- 
tory of more than one of my Oxford contem- 
poraries, 7 


* * 


HRIST’S words always carry weight, and 

that is a characteristic of the Word of 
God, the Bible In the year 1854, Murata, 
a noble of Japan, stationed in the harbour of 
Nagasaki, found a book, printed in an unknown 
tongue, floating on the water. He made in- 
quiry, and found it was an English Bible. 
Quietly, but persistently, he sought to learn 
the contents. For years he studied it. In 
1866 he sought the Rev. Guido Verbeck, the 
missionary, and asked for baptism. In the 
course of conversation with the missionary, he 
said: ‘I cannot tell you my feelings when, for 
the first time, I read the account of the charac- 
ter and work of Jesus Christ. I have never 
seen or heard or imagined such a person. I 
was filled with admiration, overwhelmed with 
emotion, and taken captive by the record of 
His nature and life 


7 * 


Co-day. 


ITH every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The past has shrivelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays Then let them sleep ; 


Nor seek to summon back one ghost 
O/ that innumerable host 


Concern your lf with but to day, 
Woo it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and wish. Since time began, 
To-day has been the friend of man 


But in his blind and his sorrow 

He | s lo ye day and to-morrow 

You and to-day a soul sublime, 

j } , , + snvant hast * femee 

find Yreat pregnant rour ¢ finite. 
] 


With God Himself to bind the twain? 


attain / atiain 
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Christian Missions and China's National Lif, 


By Emeritus Professor SIR ALEXANDER RUSSELL SIMPSON, M_D., D.S., 
LL.D., late Dean of the Medical Faculty of the University of Edinburgh, 


TTRHE first direction in which it occurs 
to me to take note of the ‘* Influence 


f Christian Missions on Chinese National 


Life and Social Progress "’ 1s the eftect 
that must follow the introduction into 
Chinese literature of the Scriptures ol 
he Old and the New Testaments The 
missionaries have drawn their own inspira 
tion from them, and have witnessed the 


talising influence they exercise on all the 

neuages into which they have been tran 

ted. The tongue spoken by China's mil 
cannot fail to be modulated to highet 


notes than it has ever known by the Book 


hat has quickened, and in our day still 
quickens, into literary life languages that 
had heretot only sounded trom savage 


lips in savage ind that has embalmed 
Lin dead languay of tribes that have 
vanished from the earth. As to German 
and Anglo-Saxon » to Chinese the Bible in 
their vernacular hed its ravs into every 
ntellectual realm. It may well become the 
which the national 
will 


uniiving centre round 
gather, when 


district ure 


tion 


ight and afte 





Chinese minds in. different 

fee ‘ after their affinities, if enlightened 
triots get the shaping of their nation’ 
tin 

“The Man of the Book.” 

Of the two Covenant histories which the 

Scriptures record, the older still forms the 
nd of union among the members of the 
e from which it prung, although tor 
ny generations that race has been broken 


] 


fragments and its families are dispersed 





nd the glob And there no book 
e wide range of English literature around 
h people of the Anglo-Saxon race could 
I rom eve ontinent and trom all 
he islands of all the ca a thre would 
ther to-da‘ nd the English Bibl 

Phe Chines ( e of their carly m 
rie M C. Bur the descriptive 
of f the Book Let u 

{ e the ml 1On el 

ts course, China may make me! | 
ngels glad by earning for herselt the title ot 
The Nation of the Book Would hat 
e were some competition for the honour 


ich distinction ! 
II. Associated with this is the influence 





that Christian missions exert in the impuls 
they have given and should continue on 
more urgently to give to educational py 
gress. The free and constant intercou 
that is being rapidly developed among | 
the pe opl sof the world is leading China. y 
bewildering swiftness, to seek to learn wh 
those are thinking and saying and doi 
whom it has heretotore 
out ile 
school with the 


been contented t 
Coming | 
of a child andt 
faculti of a man, it can get such effect 
education from a sympathetic missionary 
Is to by fot trom no other teacher. 


regard a barbarian ° 


ILNOTrAaAnce 


The Duty of Chinese Statesmen. 


The missionary has studied national 


racter and capabilities for a century witht 
view of finding out how best to direct t 
Chinese intellect in ways that will lift it! 
the height of its loftiest ideals, and set it 


view of attainments higher still. He 
already succeeded in multitudes of cases 
setting Chinese minds a-working in healt 
directions, and in providing the beginniy 
of a literature that can entertain, edify a 
still further educate these minds. If Chin 
statesmen are wise, when they formula! 
their educational system they will take m 
clear account the results of the work t! 
has come out of Mission schools, and wills 
to it that whatever else children are taug 
in their national schools they will be taug 
to fear God Che influence of the Godwar 
set imparted to their educational system 
Christian Mission tell on the Wi 
trend of Chinese education. 


must 


Exalting Righteousness. 
II I he righteousm that exalts 
fragmentary § 


nation ma n fitful ane 


be f | hinu among people Who 
not vet been irradiated with the ful 
beams of the sun of righteousness I 
can only be developed in some aceq 


when a people have been brought 


I I : a 
conscious relationship with the God who! 
Christian m onary teache them t 

is a just God and a Savioul with whom 


ns. The teacher come 
experience ol m 


ind W ith illustrations ! 











history that make plain the doctrines he 
sets forth, till the people that become 1m- 
pressed with the consciousness of the exist- 


ence of a Supreme Being who is righteous in 


all His ways—even when they do not 
definitely submit themselves to His righteous- 
ness—vet begin to do justly with their fellow- 
men. We must recognise the sense of justice 
between man and man diffusing itself through 
a community as among the happy influences 


of Christian Missions. 


Unblushing Selfishness. 

IV. Justice between man and man. That 
is much. But the Christian missionary 
brings with him something greater still. 
It was not justice that called him from his 
home to the mission field. Love constrained 
him. He has the great news that God is 


Light, the good news that God is Love. 
He finds here a people who not only have 
not learned to fear a righteous God, but 
who have lost the sense of altruism that 
should have regard in one man to the needs 
of another [he Mission members of the 


recent Conference knew, far better than 
representatives could do, 
how far unblushing selfishness is the main 


any home-sent 


motive of a Chinaman’s activities. We 
can gue at it when we remember how 
deeply ingrained it is in human nature 
~how imperfectly restrained among com- 
muniti lk accounted Christian, how 
it still stains the robe of Christ’s saintliest 
followers. But this is among the gracious 
influences that emanate from the Christian 
missionary and the lives that spring up 


around him, that in the circle still outside 
some sense arises that a man Is set among 
his neighbours, not that he may be getting 
out of them what he can, but that he may 
The altruistic 
sense may not be very strong or very intelli 
gent, but it has at least ied him to carry to 
the Mission hospital a patient whom he 
would former] have left to die, or to let go 
into Christian keeping an infant that would 
once have been destroyed. in this con- 
nection a member of the profession may be 
allowed to remark that the beneficent influ- 


sometimes do them a service. 


ence of the medical missionary and his asso- 
Clates exceed all cak ulation. 
Life held as Naught. 

, \ hn here I note another effect of Chris- 
— S in the change brought about 
in t { COMT } z ‘ 

” mmunities they influence in their 
AW: ae « ‘ ; 
; iKening respect for man as man. leading 
hem to cherish a due re gard for human life. 
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Among the Chinese, as among all other 
people who have not come under the elevat- 
ing influence of a divine revelation, the sense 
of the dignity and worth of the individual 
has been reduced to the vanishing point. 
Not only have men been careless of the lives 
of others, they have lost the proper apprecia- 
tion of the value of their own. Hence the 
shameful indignities and cruelties they have 
practised on each other, and the recklessness 
with which they have often thrown their 
own lives away. Into the midst of this comes 
a messenger who reminds men of their divine 
origin and destiny, helps some of them to 
recognise that God Himself has appeared 
in human nature to show how fair a being 
man was meant to be and to redeem him 
from all his unworthiness, and so lifts the 
whole community into a sphere of thought 
in which each individual may waken to some 
hopeful views of himself and his fellows. 
So that it may be before he is as yet pre- 
pared to show kindness to others he may 
be learning to treat them with something 
like respect and to consider his own life as 
something valuable. The number of insur- 
ance Offices that strike the eye of a stranger 
in the large cities of China may be an evidence 
of the business energy of rival companies and 
rival countries. I do not know how far 
they are patronised by natives. They 
could not all subsist on the foreigners, 
who might have insured their lives at 
home. But I opine that they came here, 
not before, but after the advent of the 
missionaries. The Cross has been a better 
forerunner for trade than any flaunting 
flag or mauled fist. 


Need of Family Life in China. 

VI. I fancy China greatly needed, and 
still widely needs, to have set before it the 
ideal family life. In this connection three 
psalms rise to my mind in interesting se- 
quence. The 126th is the psalm of a nation. 
It begins, ‘‘ When the Lord.” It tells what 
happened to the nation when the Covenant 
God took in hand to work its deliverance 
—how laughter filled their mouth, and their 
neighbours said, “‘ The Lord hath done 
great things for them.” Tears were not 
wanting, but the end of it all was joy like the 
joy of the Harvest-home. The next begins, 
“ Except the Lord.” It is the psalm of the 
city. 1 think I may adopt Paul’s boast and 
say, “I am a citizen of no mean city,” 
when I say that Edinburgh has for the 
legend on its coat of arms the “* Nist Dominus 
frustra”’ of this 127th psalm. It reminds us 





} Vall the work of the builder who is 
not a labourer together with God; how 
helpless men are to guard a city not guarded 

y its | and how futile are the weary 

ling and moiling of citizens who forget 
that God can give things to His beloved 

hile 1 sleep. The 128th psalm pictures 
the far he social unit around which a 
cit built, and out of which a nation grows. 
Look at it for a moment and say if it be not 
that of which China is in greatest need. The 
cent the family is a God-fearing man 


side and chil 


ith a God-given wife at his 


lren planted around their table The wite 
like the vine whos« produce, according 
to J ’s parable, cheers God and man. 


their turn will 
f that makes the 
An unction is likely to rest on 


The children in produce the 
| l face to shine. 


the head of 


the youths and maidens of that family that 

ll raise them to places of power and influ- 
ence in the churches, schools, colleges, coun- 
cils, and commerce of their generation. The 
head f the house, blessed himself, will be 
of those ho bring down blessing on their 
peopl In such a home they never torget 
that God eat love-gift to the world was a 
little child, whose sinless life ended in a death 
for sinne! Each day they rise they gather 


wether to sing His praise, and reverently 
read H ord, and tell Him of their needs. 
Each first day of the week they gather with 
member that He is risen. They 
take varning from the fate of the people 
rod at the first gave His sabbaths 

ious gift, and His testimony to be 
and when they see Jacob’s sons 
Vay Jehovah’s day 

to His word till 

( ( t away, they cleav 
of heart to their risen Lord 
honour His resurrection day 
] , { 


ening to His \ 


and ceasing to 
were them- 
with purpose 
they love and 
ind find thei 


} 
tney 


Christian Homes and Chinese Grandeur 
From cha home light 1 hed all roun l, 
| love flows out in many minis 
1 home like these the 
of China will 


gracious 
regeneration 
Wakening up, a the 
to feel foreign nations hovet 
foul vultures 


come 


THE QUIVER. 


gathering round an expected carcase. jt will 
be well if she can find that within her borders 
have already been develope d he re and ther 
the centres from which her truest light and 
leading can be found. From homes like 


these, let me repeat, will China’s grandeur 
pring. When the streets of her great 
cities shall be lined with their beauty 


, and 
villages sweetened with thei 
he I peopl will bethink them that 


her scattered 
lragrance, 
these most precious of her imports 
in the 
d on them by the 
cruiser, and were left 
folios of all the foreign They 
will gratefully remember that Christiay 
homes were brought to them as a gift from 
heaven by Christ’s ambassadors. ; 


ame not 
bales of any merchantmen, wert 


force guns Of no armoured 


unnoted in the port 


( mbassi Ss, 


The Wolf in the Child. 


Vit. What of the individual? If. the 


missionary’s lesson has been fully learned 
Christian parents in China will remember 
that each child born into their home is 2 


sinner-child There 1s a. generation, ( 
how lofty are their eyes, and their eyelid 
| for themselves a 


are litted up,” whe 

sinless birth does not so read the 
lessons of heredity These known | 
old in Israel, and were of kin to the “ genera 
tion that is pure In their own eyes and ye 
washed from their filthiness.” A 
believing mothers know tha 


» claim 


science 


Vere 


Is not 
intelligent 


each child they bear must be born agalf 
if it is to live the life that is life indeed- 
must be born again, not of — blood, 

of the flesh, noi f the will of man, | 
of God. Forty years ago I stood by tl 
cradle of a little boy, on the other sid 
of which was a notable evangelist. As ht 


looked on the innocent in its infant beaut 

’ } 
he said “It looks very like a lamb, 
the wolf is ther That the lamb muigil 


he laid it in the Go 
When the parents 
have learnt 
us they ¥ 


live and the wolf di 
Shepherd’s arm 


China's newborn children 


dedicate their little ones to J: 

bless the day when Robert Morrison cal 
to their shores in His name who said, “1 

come that they might have life, and mg 


have it more abundantly.” 
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“The girls took them out, and went into ecstasies over the exquisite workmanship.” 


The Osgoby Teaspoons. 


A Complete Story. 


: By BEATRICE 


| HEY must be worth a lot, Aunt Mar- 
garet!’’ cried Doris Bracchilt, taking the 
qu t litth spoc out of her saucer and 


it admirir Antique silver is 


bel } ‘ 
P I belies f ne value rephed 
Miss Osgoby v told once, years agi 
} 
1 } } 
DY eone who prof d to understand such 
i that it w vel rare to find a set of 
t n Apostk 
fron ‘ £ +} 
( I i of the tea-tray, 
tre ljoining table an old 
I ed len ] 
wooden b t far more solid con 
' iC I late-cases of leather 
I ot thie box were 
Uv 
] mn the centre of the 
lid diat 1 . ] } 
iam ed lo; re on which 
ray ’ , 
, ed ac nd beneath it the initial: 
: © 
™ 
Thos :, 
R ‘ by rn ‘reat and 





ROSENTHAL. 


your great-great-grandfather,”’ she explained 
to her nicces, opening the box to show the rest 
of the spoons lying in their bed of frayed and 
faded rose-coloured silk. ‘‘ Yes, they are all 
complete, and each one is different.” The girls 
took them out, and went into ecstasies over the 
exquisite workmanship of the tiny figures at 
the end of the slender twisted handles 
Chey ought to be in the Wallace Collection!” 

Doris exclaimed 

Miss Osgoby smiled a little sadly. 

‘Sometimes I feel I ought not to keep them 
when I think of all the want down here,” she 
said, “‘ but I could not bear to have them cried 
in a public auction-room I took them out 
in honour of you two to-day,” she added 

They don't see the light very often.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose you want to have 
much plate about here,” said Sybil, the eldet 


ot the two girls, rather superciliously. ‘* Papa 








| 






















bhi it th ount we have 
but I don’t see why not when 
il ( it What s the rood 
f le d ce them ?” 
on posse for other 
WwW said het Lunt 
2) irsé Svbil rejoined carelessly 
I 1 like havi pretty things 
b Margaret,”’ said D “Why 
\ is room is! You'd never expect 
d anything like it after all thos frightful 
ts 1m throu 
R ot ! said her ister, helping 
sandwi iit 
It sant room— f those little 


slumland 


nd 


strong 


wilderness of 
{ 


simple refinement wv contrast 


t! lingy street outside seen through the 
vy frills of the window curtain The room 
vith the scent of violets, and a big 

bowl! of te and rust-coloured chrysanthe- 


d in the centre of the table where 
by and her nieces sat partaking of a 
| ; 


1eal wil Mrs. Wicks, the landlady, called 


Svb {1 Doris Bracehilt were the daughters 
{M t Oseoby’s only sister, who had mat 
ied a Ithy City merchant The children 

were but little things when they had been 
Ss They had been sent to school 

B 1¢© meantime Alderman 

| i in i dre SSY irivo 


wn daughters 





1 ul qui t middle iged 
unfashionable quartet! 
I nd ird hei iS 
I AY | () b d il had occa 
I 1 n they wer 
t holiday vas the first 
I t n y had left 


di f low neck 
lal dd yed ends of 
D d | l compo ed 
l onl too 1 | f their own 
bb \ > | ilence whul 


ince whist 
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thoughtless, butterfly 
realities of life with whi 

‘ Perh 
them thinking,’’ she said 
sat chatting r 
until the 


what they 


ips 
They yun 
cold evening 
the 
time 
thei 


mantelpiece 
to get ready 
to het 


aunt room 


reminded 





























existence with the sad | 

h she was so familiar he 
see to-night may set 

to herself til 
d the fire, for it was a in; 
striking of the clock i 
them that it was iz 
he girls went up with th 


for three 





It was a tiny apartment, a tight fit 
and while her nieces put on their pretty fur. th 
lined cloaks Miss Osgoby busied _ herself 
the big cupboard whi she kept stocked with Wi 
warm clothing and various comforts for the + m 
sick and poor among whom she worked h; 
Leaving their aunt to follow after she had tied 50 
up the bundle of soft linen she had selected er 
for one of her sick ;, the two girls ra ( 
lightly down the tairs. Standing by t p 
door of the sitting-room, as though she had Si 
just come out of it, was a stout woman Ina D 
shawl ve 
Jes’ wanted ter see the lydy fer a minnit p 
she said in a hoarse whisper, edging farther S¢ 
away from the door it’s fer a ‘orspitl M 
ticket fer me little gel—-we har so pore, a 
she is so kind No. I won't stop ter troub 
‘or naow. I'll come in the mornin’—t don't f 
bit and. with a bow and a crn e! 


matter a 


to the girls, the 
to the door 
Fancy having creat 
in and out all dai 
into the room 
Yes, mu t it b 
opening her violin i 
instrument was all | 
Their aunt appt di 
bulky parcel w t 
and Doris, was Ww od 
paper 
Outside tl 


1 vila 
open doo 
isithl ’ 
muddy 
| 1 ) 
pleaded 
led I 
3 A 
| ighbo 
| l prank 
perl t yi 
the verdict of ev 
to! 1 it 


woman sidled along 


uid Sy 


the wall f 


comin; t 


that 


is they weit 


like 
bil 


ures 














t Bank Holiday, 


THE 





’ and Miss Osgoby had a weak spot in 


for him 
know vou had to be turned out last 


d.’ she began reproachfully ; then, yield 


wistfulness of his bright eyes, ‘‘ Well, 


lly will promise to behave this time- 
mg to st irt a club and gymnasium for 
lads.” she continued, turning to her 
‘But it’s a question of money. It 
much to get a room down here, and 

is the fitting up.’’ 

s entry into the hall was hailed 
t by some of his friends, who quickly 
1 for hit n their bench. They 
quiet until then but his coming 
them off, and cuffings and strugglings 
ntil the people in front began to 


and the Buster found himself on the 


being turned out Thereupon he sub 


nd listened attentively while Sybil and 


¢ Fine gels!’ was his 
nd he did them the honour of com 

m to t Sisters Something he had 
night at the Rangers’ 
ill A man of the world was the 


singing and Doris's violin solos 
the chief features of the evening's 
ment; and the tumbled evening 
though they had not pleased Aunt 


were magnificent to the unaccus- 
ves of the dience, and the rapturous 
the girls 1 ved was as much for 
ppearance a for their musi Che 
e€ was long one, there were 


res, and it was nearly cleven o'clock 


Osgoby, having seen her nieces drive 
cab, let rself in with her latch 
turt 1p the gas in her sitting- 
M \\V itered 
it ked Miss Osvoby surpris¢ d 
ndlad t that hour ‘Is poo! 
I 1 Mrs. Wicks replied 
ly d up, Miss, to arsk 
that « oons away betore you 
by 1 ( ky towards the 
} 1 ‘ box 
M d Mrs. Wick ving a 
llow e1 is to the words a 
dso. | bin in a regular fluster 
I d up the three of ’em 
ed myself, Miss, and here they are ”’ 
m d non the tabk ‘And I 
Fanny—it just as you went out 
Run up, and it em away careful,’ I 
t 





ry pertickler,” and you 


, . 
Knocked 


down with a feather 





OsGoBy 
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when she calls down the basement, ‘ The box 
ain't there.’ I come up, and we ’unted all 
round, but there wasn’t no sign on it, as you 
can see.”’ ‘ 

Miss Osgoby stood by the empty table, only 
half heeding the landlady’s voluble flow. She 
was very tired, and the loss of the heirloom 
came upon her as a shock 

“You did not hear any one come, I suppose ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ My nieces said something about 
finding a woman in the hall who wanted a 
hospital letter, but that was before we went 
out. Did you happen to see her ?”’ 

‘““No, Miss, not a sign of a soul all the 
evening we ‘aven't ’eard nor seen after the 
young ladies come,’’ said Mrs. Wicks. ‘* And 
most of the time you was out the chain’s bin 
on, the catch of the door bein’ weak, as you 
know, Miss, and when I’m downstairs I can’t 
‘ear if anybody come. Someone’s slipped in 
and stole ’em, you may depend 

‘“We do seem to live among a shockin’ lot 
of thieves,’ she went on. ‘I’m sure the tales 
you do ’ear about some of them in the build- 
ings. They'll sneak each other’s ’ot water 
washing days, and even the wet clothes out of 
the tub. And I’ve ‘'eard say that the Vicar 
‘isself couldn’t keep a clock in ‘is study till ‘ec 
started locking it up in a cupboard with a ’ole 
cut in the door fer the face. And pore Fanny's 
bin in a rare state, but you know the girl’s 
honest, Miss '’’——she paused for breath again. 
“You'll send for the police first thing in the 
mornin’,’’ she added 

‘““T don’t know—anvhow there is nothing to 
be done to-night,’’ Miss Osgoby said, taking up 
the three remaining spoons ‘*Good night 
Mrs. Wicks. No, thank you,”’ declining that 
worthy lady’s offer of refreshment. 


I trust it was no one I was specially hopeful 
about,”’ she sajd to herself, as she locked all 
that was leit of the old tamily treasure in a 
drawer in her bedroot It was not often that 

melancholy marked her for his own,” het 
life was too active and unseltish; but that 


night, utterly weary and depressed, she lay 
awake, a prey to worricd thoughts until long 
ifter the midnight shouts and screams in the 
courts and alleys round gave place to the 
rattle of the market carts that heralded another 


busy day 


Il. 
M' ANWHILE the Buster, after the enter 


tainment was over, had met a friend going 
into the Jewish fried fish supper-bar. The friend 
was in funds, and invited the Buster to share 
some chips and a “ 'a’penny middk bit.’ After 
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Tl 
stair 
was ] 
(On tft 
meal 
i 
Wa 
was le 
aslee 
to the 
to be 
her lay 
old | 
on tie 


beer in the dinner-hou1 


t took their way down Arkwright 
led to the reat barrack-like 
re they both lived—-the chum 

fb Bl t Buster at the 


Blox t sort ot! place 
ld care to call To Ted 
I t it was merel place to b 
t hool « t rects, some 
nd eat vhen there w 
eat He had ) 1ations th 
1 I nts had dicd 
ht years old d his mother 
d taken him to prevent | being sent 
US¢ She had died too, and het 
d James Garvey, had married again 
ed him to re! I because he was 
1 to be useful H chooltime wa 
ver now, and he would be soon earning 


Already he was “bringing something 
erran’s’’ and fetching work 
! Between-times 
ded his small baby cousin 

Buster went up the five flights of dirty 
nd along the ill-lit landing 


nd he entered the disordered kitchen 


The door 
table were the stale remnants of a 
\ lamp smoked on the chimney 
ind by the firé 


voman seated heavily in 


which was nearly out 
a chal She 
forward with eyes closed, as though 

bedraggled bonnet had 
back of her head, and he: 
object whic h lay in 


shipped 
shaw! seemed 


thrown over some 


Beside her a child of some two years 

lf lay half squatted mong the litter 

floor It was crying feebly, as though 
xhausted, and the wail was constant 
by a sharp cough Phe woman 

b thing and the reck of alcohol told 

tal It was a piteous scene, but 
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[he sound roused the woman. 
** Wotcher doin I he den inde 
voice Phen looking down In her lap 


with a fierce oath and picking up th 


lurched with it acré the kitchen ana : 
the room beyond Returning in a ‘ins 
made a rush at the lad, striking at hy, 
d pouri I ent of fe ul én 
buster A I mi child j 
I defended 1 as well he ¢ 
nd dodged 1 bl ith the nimblenes 
experience, wh uddenly a man came re 
‘Wot’s the rar he asked fiercely. 


lhe woman in blind fury turned on 


nd quick to seize opportunity, the boy py 
the child, rolled in the shawl, down in’ 
farthest corner, and slipped out of the 
dor 

\ big factory clock was striking midnight 


Under the lam; 


, ) : 
a baked potato stall usually st 


as he went up the lane 


at the corner 


It was gone now, of course, but as the Buster 
passed, he caught sight of something in t 
gutter and swooped upon it It was a potat 


I 


still warm, and only partly bad He chuck 
to himself as he 


snuggled 


the sound part of the 


slipped up an archway 
down in the darkness to 
‘tate and then to¢ 
to sleep It was not the first time he 


leit ‘em rowin and spent the night 
there 

The next morning the Buster decided thz 
it was not worth while going in He knewt 





there was a poor chance of breakfast 


scene of the night before Luckily it 
soup day at school 

One o’clock was striking when the I 
ran up the tair t Ni 72 \ neighb 
met him on the lan 
her arms 


Ere’s ver key she said, and pro 





































r the child, v se cough seemed to 
, 1 her poor little f He put her on the 
, the inner root ind, coming back to 
kitchen, now strewn with broken croc kery, 

» a make al ttempt at tidying up 
4 oe he remembered thi box he had 
; re he night bef d. running back to the 
7 bedroom, he hunted about until at length 
a discovered it under the bed. He picked 

F | 

n all i I nd free of ’em gone,”’ 
nted, poking his grimy fingers in the 
nt spact I k ‘ere at the little men 
é ndles aid, sitting down on 

bed and sl t spoons to Victoria 
played with them till the school bell 

‘to ring, when | put the box away 
i took the child back to Mrs. Jones at 
y back again after school he 
ht of a printed bill stuck up in the 

of the baker’s at the top of the lane 

1 it throug! prolonged whistle 
t tfully Mrs. Garvey had 
1, and w tting at the table, her 

lorned with stri f plaster 
I kid’s in t isleep,”’ she said, as ! 
Victoria was “Let ’er alone 
fet pint.”’ 

k the jt 1 the money, came back 
few minutes with the beer, and sat down 
Wotcher stari t ?”’ she burst forth pri 

I'll fetch yer one on the jore if yer 
Buster moved discreetly. 
\ notice hup in Brown’s winder, I've 
ré ked 
ed a I irer to the door this 
suthink abart a box er silver spoons,” 
] 
iS an Oat nd the crash of some 
i door, but the Buster 
outside kling to himself | 
1 tl l balustrade 
ht went b The notice was 
baker \ dow and elsewhere, b 
1 cor t it 1d Miss Osgoby had 
her spoons ' 
: t t things one mu 
best of d, thankful at heart 
t it 1 not been brought home to 
; | h she could not 
l 
1 been a bad tit t No. 72. Mr 
cemed 1 forgotten the reaso 
b Wo J 


is Db ked up, and lamented 


othe: 


} 
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bours did what they could for the children: 
but it was winter time, and no one was very 
well off in Arkwright Buildings. Mrs. Garvey 
made no effort to find any work for herself, 
but went on pawning, borrowing, and owing, 
until things had come to a sorry pass. The 
rent was three weeks overdue, and the shop 
refused to let them have anything more “ on 
tick.’’ The Buster stayed away from school 
a day or two to do odd jobs for the green- 
grocer and to sell papers in the City, but the 
inspector found it out, and threatened a sum- 
mons, sothere had to be anend of that. Poor 
little Victoria suffered the most. She cried 
less, and coughed more each day, and lay a 
weak, gasping little morsel of humanity in 
the Buster’s arms 
[hort yer wos a goin’ ter harsk Miss 
Hoserby fer an ‘orspitle ticket fer the kid,” 
he said one night 
The woman turned on him in one of her 


usual furies, but there was a look of fear in 
her eyes. He knew what it meant—why 
she had not been near Miss Osgoby, why she 
started guiltily whenever a knock came at 
the door. Twice indeed had that lady called 
at the door of No. 72, and, receiving no answer, 
had thought the occupants were out. The 
Buster knew this perfectly well. He knew 
too that the silver-bound box, though not 
under the bed, was still hidden about some 
where. Other things had been pledged, but 
not that yet, though he believed she had 
made an attempt, for he caught her stealing 
out one night with a suspicious-looking bundle 
under her arm. She came back with it, 
though It was evidently too risky to try 
any of the ‘ pop-shops”’ near about, with 
those notices still all over the place. 


" DON’T want ter ‘ave nuffink ter do wiv 
it,’’ said the Buster bluntly. 

“It'll be the work’us, then,’’ the woman 
replied. ‘‘’E sez ‘e'll put us out if the rent ain't 
paid by Thursday 

Do it yerself, if yer want it done,’’ answered 
the boy doggedly 

See the lot of us starve, then,” and Mrs 
Garvey burst into a flood of maudlin tears 

Thi Buster looked across the wretched 
room, at Victoria moaning feebly on the bare 
bed Pore little kid,’’ he muttered, “I 


wouldn't mind if it ’ad bin anyone else's 
but r’s ie 
There's a reward if they wos ter be took 
] 
1 


t lapped the loch I said the 

that’s all the reward they'd give yer 
the edge of th bed, with Victoria 
hit ul I ter C¢ nsidered 
t { If they were turned out into 
d sent off to the workhouse, it would 
) her Pow little kid! She was 
( It \ not the question 
( t bound box havi been stolen 
t t t bled the Buster His ideas of right 
nd wrot were mainly what he had picked 
up inti treet But he wished that the spoons 
had not belonged to that quict little lady who 


i 


Wi orful kind.”’ He looked at Victoria 





é T 1 jl mped up 
Well Iie aid gol to the kitchen 
t er want me ter d ; 
h ( r hurried out, down the 
t the street, and along the busy 


Through 


| t | they went past the rreat tish 
market d still on toppi now and then 
in fre f hop that looked too grand to be a 
| in spite of the three golden balls 
Suddenl Mir Garve' topped again, before 
l full of silver and old-looking china 

b d \ Lhere not 1 pawn 


a a 
but on the door 


ilver pur 


t he whispered, thrusting the 


box she had been carrying into 
| Ave a t in there I'll wite 
t r ior ye! 
: I d off, leaving hu tranded in the 
dc He heartily disliked the job that 
1b ed upon him but there seemed no 
f f He pushed of the door and 
It wa a dark iternoon and the 
( t Vv bu inside the hop 
t ] pb ds full of silver 
d zling! b t thie Buster 
( mei t ter was spread 
tle Iver hy : tall gentleman 
it them thi I 1 magnifving 
l Behind the count tood an elderly 
f pect ed with sur 
t d 
ad you 1 ( isked lift 


coming 


urance 


dis« lose d 


thi "ere ? he 


gentle 


if l tu ed toe 1oppin 
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box to the far end of t 
low tones, the Buster 


1¢ counter and talked }, 
waiting with a quickly. 
beating heart 

ss Now, my lad,” said the elderly man 
coming up to him and speaking in | 





a ai 
voice. ‘‘ How did you come by this >?” 
They b'longed tet 


who was 


me farver,” said th 
to be able tO “ nis 


Buster, known 


to the occasion more quickly than any bo 
in the building "EE sent me ter sell ‘en 
cos 'e’s bad orf 

‘What is your father’s name?” asked 


the man 
<i John answered the boy, thoug 
not so readily this time 


Smif,”’ 


rhe initials on the box are T. R. O.,” sai 
the tall gentleman who had picked up his mag. 
At this the Buster made a dast 


for the door, but the elderly man was too quick 


glass 


niuiying 





and caught him fast by the sleeve of his ragged 
coat 
‘* Robert !”’ he 


he shop 


called out to someone in the 
interior of t ‘Here, quick! 6 
and fetch a policeman 
‘* Wait a moment said the tall gentleman 
let us give the boy a chance of telling the 
truth first.” He ad one of the spoons & 
his hand 


magnifying gla 











and was examining it through th 





“Very well said the elderly ma | 
who seemed to treat the tall gentleman with? 


great deal of deference ‘** Wait a munute 
Robert,’’ and he led the way into a small room 


+ 


behind the shop, holding the trembling Buster 





by the shoulder 

Now tell us t whole truth, or it willt 
the orse for you Where did you steal thes 
Ire i 

Where t other three spoons 
asked the tall gentleman 

Q! de ! cou pl ided the b 


I'll tell the truf, on me Bible oaf—strite I wi 

I knows the lydy wot they b’longs to I'd ‘ai 

ve ‘em back to ’er if I could 
‘em, I didn't 

Who did then 


sternly 


isked the shopma 


No threats, however 
plit 


Look here,’ uregested the ta 








will you allow me to take 


hands? I will go with the 


who, he says, is the owner 


Osgoby 
whether his tale is true, and 1f 1t 1S, 5 

mav be able to account for U i> 
and the 


were per 


hap 
spoon A set of thirteen 


tail pattern If only it 
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“*What do you want?’ he asked.” 
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listen to this !”’ cried Doris Bracehilt Mrs. Bracehilt took up Jones and Walk 





lookit » from a letter at the breakfast ‘“account rendered,’’ with an impatient fr ia 
tabl few day late! “It’s from Aunt ‘“‘ Bother bills !’’ said Sybil. “I only y yal 
Margaret It seems that the night we went to I had Aunt Margaret’s luck!” shy \ 
t that concert she had her set of old * * * * - * yg 
( t, and tl were len She adver- It was a Sunday afternoon, and Miss Qs. % 
{ and all that, but didn’t hear anything, had just returned from holding her 
d ought they were quite gone, and then Bible class in the gymnasium, whic] . 





eems that the other day a boy tried to sell been open five years, and during 


= 
J 


them in a curiosity shoy he says it was had worked a wond 

















that dentical little imp we saw—you the rough boys of the district It was a bri 
remember, Sybil. <A ntleman who was in afternoon for mid-winter, but cold, and ( 
the shop at the time drove up to Aunt Osgoby sat down in an armchair by the 
Margaret’s in a motor with the boy, and asked rhe walls of her sitting-room had been was eas 
her to identify the spoons, and he turned out a soft grey-blue tint, and there were new wint mm 
to b famous collector, \Ir. Guthrie Hi curtains of serge to match Otherwise the ro 
told Aunt Margaret he wi fearfully sorry was the same 
there were only ten—he’d have given ‘Come in,”’ said Miss Osgoby, in answer to 
hing for a complete set And when she tap at the door 
sht out the other three—we’'d been using “A young gentleman to see you, Miss,” 
them for tea that night, you know—he got Mrs. Wicks’s new little ‘ help.” 
quite excited, and that very evening she had ‘ A young gentleman,’’ repeated Miss Osgob 
a letter from him offering her four hundred ‘Ask him his nam 
pounds for them.”’ The maid went back into the hall 
What/’’ Alderman Bracehilt exclaimed returned in a moment 
‘Four hundred pounds,’’ repeated Doris ** Please ’m she said with a grin, “I wast 
It se a set of thirteen Ape stl Spoons say it was the Buster.’’ r 
is most awfully rare.’’ He came into the room, such a y 
‘Of irse she’s sold them,” said her step- smartly-dressed youth, that he quite ment py. 
mother the complimentary description the little serva \ 
‘“And the boy’s been sent to prison, I sup- had given him. It was difficult to believe t pA 
pose ?’ id Sybil this was once a ragged little street i 








I'l] read you what she says,’’ and Doris took told his benefactr« how, through Mr. Gut! 


up tl lette1 ‘Now isn’t this like Aunt kindness, he had been offered a good post 
Mar et ?”’ as she glanced down the page Canada. All preparations were completed 





and th read ‘*Mr. Guthrie has been so he was to sail in a couple of day 

kind in interesting himself in poor little Ted ‘* But I couldn’t go without coming down 
S] | d | been h Iping me to fmd a suit thank you for all you’ve done for me, Miss A 
b 1 where I hope to have him educated said ‘I went to see Victoria yesterday all ‘ 
And we going to open a club and gymnasium noon She’s getting on first rate, and Y 
for b ry soon This has been the dream happy in the home It’s a beautiful pl } 


truly thankful to you, M1 for gett \ 
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The Gospel in Darkest Africa.* 


Missionary Jack-of-all-Trades. 


TYWHE missionary 7s a teacher, but he 
| must also be a builder, for houses 

the pens, sto! and outhouses have to 
be constructed He must also be a doctor 
f medicine and a dentist ; he must dose 
the sick native “an will trust him 


icitly to cure them of even leprosy, 
he must be able to draw the most 





solidly rooted molar that ever grew in 
the skull of a black man More than this, 
he must be his own cobbler, and when 
his boots wear out he must be able to 
re-sole them with nothing but a_ few 
French nails and a piece of cowhide 
He must also be his own lawyer, accoun- 
tant, and bookkeeper, and when the 
currency takes the form of cowrie shells, 
as it does in Uganda (where three hundred 
tiny cowries make a shilling), it is not 


easy to keep accounts right. He must 
marry and divorce, give judgments, and 
baptize He must be gardener, cook, 
ind dairymaid, grow his own food, and 


look after his live stock 


« < 


Miracle of Clear Water. 


Sometimes a large number of the 
Warungi would come to our tents and 
sk to see our various belongings. I 
think what astonished them most was 
my Berkefeld filter: to see dirty water 
t rmed i be iful clear liquid 


mply did for them, and was more than 


Warriors Fly from a Dog. 


I was some long distance in front of 
our caravan, accompanied only by my 
boy and my faithful little dog Sally, 
when, as we came to the top of the hill, 
we suddenly saw a large body of the 
Burungi warriors, in full war-paint, 
racing towards us. I immediately 
thought that they intended to attack 
us, and as I stood still I called my little 
dog to my side and spoke a few words 
to her, something about, “ going for 
them,’’ when she started barking, and 
charged down upon the warriors, tail 
in the air. It was a grand sight, and 
worth going to Africa for, to see these 
warlike men run for their lives, with 
Sally at their heels. 


“a = 


Rain a Terror to the Africans. 


If there is one thing an African dis- 
likes more than another it is rain, and 
our Wanyamwezi porters were no ex- 
ception to the rule. As soon as ever a 
shower came on, down went the loads, 
and away went the porters into huts, 
under trees, anywhere, out of the rain. 
Of course, the loads didn’t matter, 
they could be left on the roadside! 
and beautifully wet our things got. 
So much so, that by the time we got to 
Nasa many of our clothes were simply 
rotten and utterly spoilt. Day after 
day this would happen, and we began to 
wonder whether we should ever be able 


y could nderstand The camera to get along. It is true that these poor 
was a great wonder in their eyes fellows die like rats if they are exposed 
1 to look through the view finders much to the rain, and they would sit 
1 se their companions all sitting crouching in the tiny huts of the natives 
nd was to them most remarkable or in bushes by the roadside, and, all 
My field-g1 also were a source of wet as they were, they soon got ague 
t amusement, and they never tired and fever, and the best thing we could 

we 100Kin§ { do was to urge them on 
"| “In Dwarf La ind Cannibal Country : Travel and Discovery in Central Africa.” By A, B, Lloyd. 

Published by T. Fisher Unwin. 7s, Od. 
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: 1L-A MAN INDEED!—“ THY 


By A. B. 


TRHE railway station at Blackham was a sur- 

| | : of th ate days of the railway 
‘es—the d that relegated third-class 

ers to catt trucks. The plattorm 

« «y low that there might almost as well 

been none at Che buildings were mean 


srimy in the extreme, their windows 


= + paque from long ne ole ct and if the 





must be told, the porters did not show 
, attention to business which characterises 
‘ their Metropolitan freves. 
4a | Sir James Standring alighted from the train 
: nd looked up and down the platform in vain 
Y for someone to attend to his luggage With 
- teristic hatred of fuss he had not in- 
=z f ed his constituents of the day, much less 
g the hour, of his arrival, and this train—an 
on one from Manchester—was mainly 





mised by boys who attended its famous 





giate school 
Sir James had his back to the train, and 


AN 


A 

Ee nephew Guy was still collecting his scat- 

a ods within, while Mary, the boy’s 

Z with her arms full of odds and ends, 
S 1 to reach the platform A book fell 

fl ler her arn n the one side, a golf 

J 


pped from r shoulders on the other, 


aes ste * 


rself, half ing her balance, would 


in their wake but for 


") int ention oolboy who had also 
1 by the trai He rushed forward and 

her just in t ick of time So help 

id she ill t nevertheless that ere 

he least nce of recovering herself 

yed into hi rm and the blush, as 

D itched he rist and shoulder in his 

save her from a fall, was mutual 

thanked hi rettily, and he raised 


word, Mary aid her brother 
istance betwixt the 
le COM] u nt and the level of the 


uo witl lis impedimenta, ** you’re 





‘ively party to bring away from home 
he tirst boy you meet 
1 your own uncle’s constituency, too.’”’ 


\ 
Mary gave him a look of infinite scorn 
‘he boy, whoever he was,” she retorted 
= + GIenity whi erved to cover a trace 
Xation Was much more attentive to me 


who might easily have 





Stories Illustrating Popular Hymns. 


WAY, NOT MINE, O LORD.” 


COOPER. 


gathered up his golf sticks after he had helped 
his sister out of the train.’ 

“Easy on, sis! If I'd offered, you’d have 
said you didn’t need your brother’s help to 
get out of a train you always do.”’ 

“Getting out of a train and climbing down 
a precipice are two very different things. By 
the way,’’ she added, easily forgetting her 
annoyance, “‘ where did that swarm of boys 
come from? They all had the same badge 
on their caps, I noticed.” 

“Including your cavalier—yes. Oh, I sup- 
pose they are kids from the same grammar 
school,”’ answered her brother with easy un- 
concern. ‘‘I guess you'll see a few of the 
tribe to-morrow night, when his excellency the 
Member for Blackham doles out the prizes. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they present you with a 
bouquet, Mary. You can practise your bow 
this evening. I'll take on the rdle of the little 
kid in white, who comes tripping up the plat- 
form steps, tumbles over the mayor’s and 
corporation’s feet, and finally deposits — her- 
self and her bouquet in the lap of the fair 
recipient 

But Mary would not stay to listen to any 
more of his nonsense, and ran after her uncle 

Ihe meeting in the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute was no less enthusiastic 
because it was non-political. Every student 
had his (or her) following of mother, father, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, all eager to see their 
own particular protégé (and prodigy) march 
up and receive a prize from the hands of 
‘Our Membet 

The platform was occupied by aldermen 
councillors, cotton magnates, doctors, lawyers 
and the professional fraternity generally, with 
their wives and daughters attired in the latest 
Blackham-Parisian modes There was great 
clapping of hands when Sir James Standring 
appeared with the mayoress on his arm He 
was followed by the mayor himself, leading in 
a beautiful girl in a daisy-trimmed hat, which, 
with the face under it, became at once the 
cynosure otf every eve 

Presently a tall, spare man of middle age 
with kindly eye and strong, prominent chin, 
stepped to the front of the platiorm. 

“TI did not come here to-night, Mr. Mayor 
to make a speech, but I am glad, 


se 


he said 
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\ surprise awaits 
made a happy little 
that he relegated h 
to his miece She 
self-possession, «i 
which she had al 
ontrast even the 

cKcCd her dainti 
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indeed, and paint 

\s the secret 
Denham tiie 
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wok for the boy 1 
He rose trom hi 

ird with a gravi 
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“A bright smile flitted across his face as Mary essayed to lift the pile of volumes 
which stood to his name.” 
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from the stone 


of honour, in the 


leserves a bit of 


she murmured. 
in which had been 
iwainst the window 


shower which sends 


shelter in the hope 


as it is sharp, but 
minutes if shelte1 


the window and 
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na 
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it Was evident 
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le on. Indeed 


rainst Mrs 
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cottage 


she called to her companion. “ It’s rai 
harder than evet 
Bring the bicycles, too,’ said Mrs, Den} 


‘and we'll give ’em a wipe down 
So the boy hoisted up the girl’s machi 
his shoulder and carried it indoors and 
Denham piloted him to the back kitchen wh 
he deposited it very gingerly on the 
stoned floor 
* Bring the other, sir,’’ said Mrs. Den} 


as they returned to the front kitchen. 


“No, thank you,’ said the boy taking 
look at it from the front door Tl leay 
here it 1s against t fence It’s only an 
r k, andad 1 1 wont hurt it D 

dd, perhaps ‘ 

This boy's « pleased Mrs, | 
ham nd ( motherly smile. § 

ind herself i it her ohn ¢ 

1 to his mani ectior this 
bsolute self-po 

Mi Denhar the doo 

is coming i The hen invited her guests 
e fire whet soon made tl 


id LN I d Johr be in so 
a 1d ft \ u'll ac 1 ra ¢ ipo 1¢ 
keep the cold Why here | Is 
vided the next ti He's | V 
imberella = tre 1 re or other. I s 
he’ll ha’ ta’en no ! 

In a moment t | b ot the door cre 
there was a flap-flapping of an umbrella bns 
opened and shut to rid it of its supert 
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twice betor 
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riving Jol 
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“Come in and leave the bikes 








white 
eet 


hand. “I—I think we're doomed to 
We have to thank your mother for 


hospitality 


John Denham was surprised, and showed it. 
It was one thing to act on the spur of the 
ent, as he had done at the railway station, 
, to nerve himself for the ordeal of going 
a public platform to receive a prize from 
nds, but to meet this girl and her brother 
own hearth-stone was quite another 
+ e bov on the rug, with ready tact, 
the rescue 
too, stepped forward and shook hands 
seen you before,’’ he said, ‘* though 
y not remember m«¢ I hope you didn’t 
) 1 van to carry your prizes home the 
ight. I say, though, you had more all 
R e than ever I rt all my lite How do 
I ge it 
‘F d the pleasure of presenting your son 
a splendid pile of books the othet 
id Mary miling at Mrs. Denham 
John told n 1 about it,”’ said Mrs 
) ulready in pretty full possession of 
facts He id you did it lke a 
was too much for John His mother’s 
iasm had betrayed him He blushed 
1 away to hang up his cap behind 
tition. Mary cast whimsical glance 
him and stooped down to stroke the 
If you don’t 1 accepting a cup o’ tea 
| an’ me,’ said Mrs. Denham, un- 
s of her faux pa ‘you are right wel- 
It's rainin’ just as dree as ever, so 
annot go out yet, an’ I should be sorry 
to go without up o’ tea.” 
he two visitors lly complied, and John 
four rush-seated chairs round the table 
meanwhile doubling the supply 
rockery, and they all sat down 
Say grace, John ud his mother quictly 
ey all bowed their heads, while he said 


Clear, unembarrasse 


voice: ‘* Be pleased 


0 grant Thy blessing with this food 


ike us thankful for all Thy mercies 
Jesus Chri Lord.”’ 
vas quite a merry little tea-party. Mary 
ery vivaciou nd her brother more than 
ce with het John thought she looked 
than ever now that she had removed 
shantetr Her brown hair, though 
ot run to cur was naturally wavy It 
uniettered down her back, but in some 
which John could not comprehend she 
thered up visp from each side, and 
lade a litth crown of it above her fair 


ht brow He wanted to look at her much 


“Tyy Way, NOT 
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3O- 


oftener than he dared, but her direct eves met 
his so openly that he found himself unable to 
stand her gaze more than a moment at a 
time. 

She roundly declared, when Mrs. Denham 
apologised for the simple fare, that she had 
never had such a delightful cup of tea in het 
life before, that the bread and butter was per- 
fection, and that she quite understood John’s 
penchant tor black-currant jam. In fact, she 
said more than once—to Mrs. Denham’s great 
delight—that the best thing that had happened 
that day was the rain, which drove them to 
such hospitable shelter 

“Well, the rain’s stopped now,” said her 
brother, as a glint of sunshine came through 
the cottage window “See, it’s quite brighten- 
ing up, and as we both have to walk home, we 
had better make a start.” 

“Got to walk home!” exclaimed Mrs 
Denham. 

“I’ve punctured my tyre,” said Mary 
‘You know those iron things the people here 
wear on their shoes ? 

“ Clog-irons,”’ said John 

‘Well, there was one with a nail in it lying 
on the road. Of course I went over it, and 
pop went my tyre.” 

“Have you a repairing outfit with you 
asked John. ‘I wouldn’t like you to walk 


so far 

“Yes,” said Guy; ‘I believe I have an 
outfit in my bag, but I don’t know how much 
good it is, for I’m no hand at a puncture my- 
self, so it hasn’t been much used.” 

But the next minute the three were in the 
little back kitchen, which was as scrupulously 
clean and tidy as the front place. The bicycle 
was turned upside down with its handle on 
the door mat, and John, with his coat off, was 
“fettling ’’ the bicycle He proved to be an 
expert. The outer case came off like magic 
when he put his long, supple fingers to it. 
Mary’s brother pumped, while John passed 
the inner tube along his face to find where the 
puncture was 

“T’ve got it,” he suid, as he put his thumb 


on the spot “We'll have it patched in no 


time.’ 
All his embarrassment had fled. His cheeks 
were flushed, his eyes were bright. He was 


doing things now The moment people began 
to lean on John Denham he felt his responsi- 
bility and rose to the occasion. His shyness 
fled. He became conscious of capacity, and 
at that moment inequalities vanished, and he 
felt himself another man’s equal 

John Denham was master. Mary and her 


brother were his helpers 
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himself on his knees beside his bed, and a 

great agony came over his spirit. 
“Help me! Help me! Help me! 

breathed over and over again, and then, in 


he 


the darkness, the words of a favourite hymn 
of his father’s seemed to frame themselves 


as in a luminous dis¢ 


“ Thy way, t oO! i, 

However dark it t 

Lead by I 1 hand 
( ( pa t ° 

“Ss ¢ 7 
It w $ 

W 1 rs 4 nt, 1 ] 
Ix onward to Thy rest.” 


It was God's answer to his prayer, and 
with a strange peace in his heart he lay down 


and slept. 


] lr was the universal opinion in Blackham that 
ther 


stronger candidat 


or the constituency t 1 John Denham rhe 
retiring member, Sir James Standrin had 
been in the town some weeks, speaking for him 
is if he had been fightn is own battle, and 
stron friends] had sprung up between 
two men, although thirty years divided 

_— ie 
Guy was down, too, and did yeoman servic« 
but the bes r of worth a thousand 
votes in her ow 1M John had told her 
and in so saying had brought a vivid blush 
to her cheeks—was Marvy herself On the 
clection day she drove with her father and 
John round the town, and her queenly beauty 


her bright, sympathetic smile, and her abso 
ite unconsciousne of self, won all hearts 
Denham—who no 
longer lived in the cottage, but in a pretty villa 


on the outskirts of the town—many times 


during the past three weeks, and had heard 


from her own lips the story of John’s great 
renunciation As she listened the tears rushed 
to her sweet eves, and she thought within 


herself, “ This is a man indeed !’ 

And when the result of the poll was declared 
and John was triumphantly returned to Pat 
liament, it was Mary who had the honour of 
congratulating him first, and she got even a 
louder cheer than John himself when she 
appeared on the balcony of the town-hall 
with her uncle and brother on the one sick 
and the new Member on the other How the 
people cheered and roared, and how glad she 
felt that the man who had given up his splendid 
prospects for the sake of his little grey mother 


+ | 


had come to his own at last 
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lown to Ravenscourt for 


young 


tly approved So he 


rightly that it was the 


iid the next day, when they 
for home 
alte! 


uncle to in 


reparations to depart 

um is looking pale and ill 
ht You—might—ask 
for a few days 

brother 


the 


thought is ! said her 


straight away to act upon 
John Denham 


guest at or 


it came to pass that 


ved as an honoured 


lring’s beautiful country seat He 
with simple dignity, for the old 
| passed He was now a man 
I He had _ faced ‘reat meetings 
them with his eloquence; he 








leader and an iwniscr ; he had 
table book on ‘‘ Some Problems 
ry’’; the daily papers had_ been 
name and his doings, and he felt 
iven power within him Yet with 
ill was a little shy, and, strangely 


hyness was not all on his side 
Was a faithful ally He 

and he had read Mary’s 
ago At first he 


her preterence 


Was a Very 
man 
weeks rathe1 
but as he learned 
yhn better he ceased to wonder, and 
would contrive 
em alone 


in secluded places, for he 


only way to get 
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eagerly the passages he had marked S 
read the lines about clutching “ the gol 
keys’ which. were doubly scored, and 

eyes took on a soft « xpression as she thoy 
of all that John had _ relinquished os 


had 


Then she started at the 


what he accomplished in spite of 


sight of her own nam 


written in a somewhat boyish hand ven 





faintly, beside a stanza which was score 
with three lines: 
Oh, wast thou wit carest 
While I rose up agair ry ck 
And " burs folded ¢ : 
To bare € il Hea S avain? 


She raised the page to her lips and press 


Phen she 


kiss upon it gave an exclamati 


of dismay, for, looking up, she saw John hir 


self standing there, his face glorified with t! 
light of a great, wondering love 

““Mary, Mary,” he said, ‘‘can it be? 
seemed beyond all hope and __ possibilit 
but : 

Mary did not speak or move. She hung 


her head, and presently a tear dropped on t! 
page Then John softly stepped behin 
het and looked shoulder 

*Yes,”’ he said, and 


emotion 


open 
ove! he I 
his voice quivered wit 
with me all 


“you have been 


time—from that day to this. I’ve just love 
you, and kept you in my heart.” 

Mary looked back at him with the love light 
shining through her tears Then she tum 
the pages backward and laid her finger 
another stanza, and John read: 

H ‘ 
c t 
I I 

And he put tu i about | an 

let herself settle 1 Wi er brown | 
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Danger of a Deluge Passed Away. 


I he ct l ( not be | ix 
a consummati ‘ b 
Biblical story of od. but he ‘ 
surprised at the sobriety of the t 
prominence given to “ the breaki 
fountains of th reat deep,” and at the a 
ance that the earth is no more to be dest! 
by a flood; for these characteristics 
Biblical story re not the 
the human in ination, but show that 
narrator was restrai 1, either by T 


especially, may well be impressed by t 
nouncement that the danger of a unl 
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discerns a reason tor the present stabi 
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rMHE story of the finger-ring Is one of singu- 
| lar charm and fascination. Rich in inci- 

it is in its way as picturesque, romantic, 

markable as the stirring tales recounted 

Othello for Desde mona’s. delectation, 

I respect to the chivalrous but 


1 
| 


with | | 
ginative Moc r, infinitely more reliable. 
at poetry and legend lend colour and 
icity to the narrative may be admitted ; 
story, plain and unvarnished, predomi- 
It isnot ] of the ordinary type. 
( irrative unfolds, striking scenes, 
customs, stately ceremonies are de- 
ll of which the ring plays a con- 


spicuous, if not the 
leading, part. In ad- 
lition to this, the 
narrative has much 

say of the follies 
and vanities of men, 
their beliefs and su- 
erstitions, their sen- 
timents, hopes, and 


bin 


Ree 









spirations ; for, in 
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cle of human life, 
rom centre to Clr- 


ay. 
e, that t ring has not touched 

r the most part, beautified 
late the story at length would require 
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let us, therefore, act 
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The Ring and its Story. 


By RHODE KNIGHT. 
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former represent the primitive seals in use 
when the Israelites were bondmen and before 
the Pyramids were built ; the latter were the 
common adornments of the prototypes of 
the modern fellaheen when Solomon was 
in his glory. In neither case is the work- 
manship meritorious, the “ ’prentice hand ”’ 
being plainly visible; skill in design and 
execution was acquired later, and among the 
Etruscans attained a degree of excellence 
never since equalled. Such of their work 
as remains is a silent yet eloquent testimony 
to their marvellous skill, but the secret that 
enabled them to manipulate gold “fine 
drawn as a hair”’ is 
one of the lost arts 
of the ancients. 

In the Etruscan as 
in the Egyptian rings 
the device of the 
scarabzeus, or sacred 
beetle, figures prom- 
inently, for to both 
these remarkabl 
races this curious in- 





sect Was an objec t ot 
profound veneration, 


EGYPTO-ROMAN GOLD ING. 


and as sacred and 
symbolic in their eves as the cross is to the 
Christian. 

In the days of early Rome, when a Spar- 
tan-like simplicity of life was the rule, rings 
were but little worn, and then rather as a 
mark of distinction than of personal adorn- 
ment. Under Tiberius the wearing of a 
gold ring. restricted by law to the patrician 
class, became a sign of rank, the emblem of 
a form of knighthood, much in the same 
way as, in later times, the ear-ring became 
among the Incas of Peru. Under that 

imperial fiddler, Nero, once pros- 
perity had flung open the flood- 

“~ gates of luxury and extrava- 
gance, the torrent of fashion 
carried the wearing of rings to 
ridiculous extremes. Every fin- 
ger was loaded, each joint bear- 
ing its jewelled garter. <A 
certain dandy, one Charinus by 
name, is said to have habitually 
worn sixty at a time, and so 











+ 4 ee 
vie porcelain rings bear X senor proud was he of his jewellery 

i bus j NG SAIC é E aa 
p ust of Isis or of one of ved ved sescin be ” that he did not take it off 
nar } ; all VEN TO JOSEPH BY 4 
traons in full reliet Phi PHARAOM when he went to bed! More 
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ld gossipv cl 


gOssi] ronicle1 


O I ibeth’s beautiful hands 


relates that 
of which 
rdinate usually 
with costly rings; but fo 
surely be 





Vall were 


ancient top must 
the Beau Nash 
on of keeping 
light rings for 


rings 1or 


it was Charinus 
his who set the tash 
summe! 


and heavy 





wintel just as we 

moder regulate our 

wardrobe. Absurd as 

ONARY RING. the fashion scems, It 
nevertheless tempered 

folly with reason; for, in the furnace-like 
heat of an Italian summer, to exchange 
two or three-score heavy rings for as many 
light ones must have been even more 
tef ind comforting to these degenerate 


Romans than it 1s for Englishman to 
| ] hat for a panama. 
While many of the old Roman 


curiously familiar 


rings are 
others are equally quaint. 
The double rings, to1 example represent a 
dead and forgotten as the 
unning goldsmith who devised it. So, too 


lo the rings with four con- 


fashion now as 


three and even 
nected hoops, which girdled the 

jewelled knuckleduster. Toe-rings 
sO once the mong the leaders 


hngers as 


mode a 


of society in ancient Rome 
a fashior by the way 
revived in Paris during the 


Diree Lor 


beauties pron 


when famous 
enaded in the 
ining classic san- 
dainty feet 
the better to display thei 
begemmed_ toes. 
\ BE- How the old 
forestalled — the 


dals on. their 





Romans 
proverb 


Keep your keys and be 
t ea quaintly illustrated by the bronze 
or iron key-rings, utility and not ornament 
pcing tl first it It was the cus- 


considet 
rm then for valuabl 
the key of which, being affixed to 
a ring in the manner shown, was 


to be stored ina chest 


carried on 


finger as a matter of recaution and 

urlt A variant of tl ustom, by the 
way, obtained in Britain in the olden time 
whe there was a curious fancy of wearing 


the ear As honest Dogberry re- 
Conrade wears ake 
t ind a lock hanging by it 

with these key-rings a 
ou iIstom ma be noted When the 
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was first lifted over the threshold in accor. \ 
ance with a superstitious rite, and then pp. \ 
sented with the keys of the house as a toke 
of her new-fledged authority as well ad 


day 


her husband’s confidence ; and it is thoy ’ 
by many that the key-ring was used in th d 


quaint but significant ceremony.  Possibh 


so: for the bestowal o1 entrusting of a ring 
more particularly a signet, was from tin 
immemorial a 

deputed authority. Familiar incidents in ¢ 
history of Pharaoh and Joseph, and of Ahasv. 
erus and Mordecai, remind us of the embler 


conhidence and 


sign ol 


atic character of the ceremony of investity 
and medieval as well as ancient histor 


replete with similar picturesque illustrat 
This chapter on the 


interesting 


symbolism 


Varied. } 
beautiful as a | 


symbolism fave a y| 


form and = fragrance to Fall 
sentiment especially re- . a 
ligious sentiment that = 

had otherwis¢ of 
ing. By means of em- 


is most reading. 
cate, and 
bouque t ot 


choice — blos- 


soms 





bee! HhIss- 


bleraati devices now saneuien tain , 
rendered rather obscure BRONZE KEY-RING , 
by lapse of — tim it 


found deep and sig 
rings of the early Christians 
signet—a striking contrast to the extr 
gant ostentation of the I 


ificant expression 
| whose solitar 





mgans 


| 
the faith 
Numerous rings of this set 





some symbol of 
the saints. g 
sacred character have been discovered 1 
the Catacombs 
generally depicted being the 
Christ ; a ship, the emblem of the Chur 
a dove, the peace 5 an an n 
a palm, the symbol of martyrdot 
and a hunted hare, signifying § pers 
A stag or hart was intended to suggest t 


Psalmuist’s aspirations, whul 
cock and a 


clsewhere the devices 


nad 
and 


monogram 0! 
emblem of O! 


hope 


pious 
phoenix 
bols were sometimes appropriated 
early Christians 

as emblematic of the 
tion. 

From a very early age th 
Church 
symbol of authority, more 
ticularly as the imsignia ol 


lor my tholog {di 


were adopted 


Resurrec- 


utilised the ring as 





ecclesiastical dignity kever 

precious stones were severall 

invested with a peclal signifi 
CAC and as tar back as th ' 
fourth century a gold ring. set | 
with asapphoere whose cle 





TH: 





; » + 
was emblematic Of nop. 


was the appointed symbol 


of episcopal rank. In the 
Middle Ages the official rings 
‘8 orn by bishops and ecclesi- 
‘pl stics generally were some- 


es Ol remarkable size. but 
this is accounted for by the 
that it was customary 


r them on the thumb 


lover a glove; and, fur- 

that until Innocent IIT. 

ribed a certain uni- 

ty and simplicity, in- 

| taste ofte xpressed 

elaborate ins of 
enslol 1 semi- PAPAL 


Brobdingnagian productions, the 
Papal rings, so-call one of which 1s here 

are net, however, examples of 
the lax morality of 
to which they belong. In accord- 
vith of the times, it was 
to bury the rings—often of immense 


ee ee 
7 
f 
j 


with thei sed owner; but as 

7 the tombs were frequently broken open 
fled of these treasures, the genuine 

S ere retaine the deceased’s rela- 


| friends, who—so it is conjectured 
substituted others ot 
base metal, set with 
bits of coloured glass 
d such worthless 
trash, in order to cheat 
the cupidity ol the 
sacrilegious maraudet 
Almost without excep- 
these huge Papal 
are of this worth 





character; and as 





| © human hand could 

\ 4 ossibh a WOT 
= with the least 
SS rree_ of comfort. the 

Ire just) met 

offers the only 

silyl explanation 

| ( | ous sent 

lisplaved in suel 
d nger ornaments as 

x, ( th’s-head, reliquary 
Ographic ring The first two were 

I Votior purposes; the third 
t rather gruesome reminder of the 
tory nature of life: while the last two 
tea fieant of that superstitious beliet in 
 SANCACY OF Inanimate objects which was 
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so characteristic of the age. 
That a representation of St. 
Christopher bearing the in- 
fant Jesus in his arms across 
a river would, if engraved on 
the bezel of a ring, preserve 
the wearer from death by 
drowning, may be cited as an 
example of the amazing cre- 
dulity of the medizval mind. 
But, before casting a stone 
of contempt at this ignorant 
superstition, it is well to re- 
member that a_ belief in 
mascots and lucky charms is 
not altogether unknown even 
nine in this age of enlightenment. 

When the popular imagina- 
tion was saturated with an invincible faith, 
not only in the existence of evil fairies, 
demons, witches, and hobgoblins, but in the 
efficacy of charms and relics, quacks and 
charlatans reaped a rich harvest of gain. 
Among other impostures, they manufactured 
and sold rings to which every imaginable 
virtue was ascribed, much in the same way 
as Lucifer, in “* The Golden Legend,” be- 
lauds the Water of Life: 


It assuages every pain, 


1 
liseases, and gives again 


To age the swilt delights of youth.” 


In the days of bluff King Hal, Jones, the 
Oxtord conjurer, told his dupe, Sir William 


Neville, that among 
other marvels he could — 


make rings of — gold ‘ ) 
which would ensure the ous 
favour of great men to oe 
these who wore them. 
And Jones did a roaring “/ 
trade among such sim- 
pletons. 








The toadstone was “= “ve 
prized bevond measure © 
aS a Specihic against the IVORY AND EBONY 
machinations of — evil CEATIS"ERD Hine 


minded sprites, and, as 

we learn from Jeanna Baillie’s correspond 
ence with Sir Walter Scott, continued to 
be so till far on in the eighteenth century. 
It is the fossilised palatal tooth of a species 
of ray, but for many centuries 1t Was 
popularly believed to be the legendary 
jewel which the toad carries in its head—a 
superstition that suggested to Shakespeare 
the now familiar lines : 


‘*Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head 


ee 


[The amount of rubbish that 





found in this dust-he ip - 7 
ol ity amazing. A wollt’s (> 
toot 1 piece of elk-horn, a frag- —| 


ostrich bone, a bit of 


ment ol 


an ass’s hoof, a nail from a dis- JEWISH 
interred coffin—all these and other FROM JE 
equally puerile objects were not 

only regarded with superstitious awe, but 


men seek for diamonds, and 
prized as precious and in- 
fallible preventives of evil. 


The custom of wearing 


sought for as 


such charms was some- 
times fraught with con- 
siderable personal incon- 


venience loan of Are, 
it will be remembered, 
was charged by her cap- 
tors with wearing charmed 


rings to ensure victory 
over her enemies, whose 
hands were most prob- 


ably adorned with similar 


amulets. 

A chapter of universal 
interest is that relating 
to the wedding-ring, the question of whose 
given rise to 
‘storms in 





THAL 


origin has, strange to 
innumerable controversial 


able 


say, 


a tea- 


cup.” No one is to fix the time and 
place of its 

( birth with any 

S. degree Of cer- 
A tainty. Like 

* ‘Topsy the 

Mi Ne wedding-ring 
au seems just to 
have “growed os 

For the rest 

we have to be 


content with 


uch scraps ol 
mMiormation as 
have been 


picked up = in 





odd corne! 
{mong the 
3 RIN Komans, prior 

1 the Chr 

t the r of ring b th 
{ elect LO the I el ct us ret 
le rmed an essent rt of the be- 
trotha remony; and if the promise of 
marriage was deemed worthy of such a 
token, what more natural than that the ful 
filment of that promise should, in course of 
time ye to be indicated by a similar 
emblem ? The one custom grew out of the 
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other as naturally as the pea y 
succeeds the blossom. and as SI 4 ; 
follows dawn, i . 
ja The wedding-ring has assum, 
various designs at diffe rent pen ds 
but the 


towards 


universal tendency is p 

the adoption of the 
pretentious gold circlet, the oy. 

bolism of which old Herrick has express 


so happily 


“A , 
Is 

To fl r, 
As prov 

An vold for ever!” 


In the Gimmal ring, popularly attribut 
to Martin Luther, whose wedding-rin 
of this pattern, 7 
symbolism strikes 
a dee per note than 
Herrick’s graceful 
sentiment. With 
such deft ingenuity 
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were these rings 
constructed that 
when the twin 


hoops were closed 
they appeared as 
one, thus tvpifying 
the unity of man and wife. 
was symbolised in the Paradise rings, a na! 

derived from the representations they ba , 
the Garden of Eden. By t 
Creation, the Temptation, the Fall, and t 
Expulsion, not was the unity of t 
wedded pair typified, but their } 
participation in the consequences of ¢ 
other’s guilt. It is in such ways as U 
that throw suggestive sidelights 


the sentiments well as the customs 


A similar ide 


of scenes in 


only 


also 


nngs 


bygone times 
Most curious of all modern wedding-rin ‘ 
is that used 


by the primi- 
tive fisherfolk 
of Claddagh, 

Galway. 


date 





just as t 

design itself 

seein to have 

| GIMMAL RING 

been sug- 

gested by the 

Fede rings of the ancient Romans. 

Claddagh ring, < it is called, 1s 

the wife’s possessions the most pr 
, TI 

it is religiously preserved ssing * 
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neration to generation as a priceless heir- ment nor symbolism will be found, except, 
ss perhaps, in the ring commonly worn by the 
We must skip the chapter devoted to peasants of Alsace and Lorraine after that 
oesy ” Til rem disastrous war which cost Louis Napoleon 





PC N RING, SHOWING A TURKISH RING, ITALIAN ORNAMENTAL GOLD SIAMESE RING SET 
PTA HEAVILY JEWELLED, RING, WITH RUBIES. 


ite sentiment, in the expression of his throne and France two of her fairest 
the Romeos and Lovelaces of bygone provinces. As for the rest, they serve to 
ucquired such dexterous facility. illustrate mere passing whims of 
ip, also, that devoted to ; fashion in the art of personal adorn- 
orial rings, those costly and ment, and, in a few instances, the de- 
fashionable souvenirs, with sire to make the ring something more 
formidable than a mere ornament. 

Sentiment is conservative; and 
though it has at times tolerated such 
extravagances as are here illustrated, 
it seeks to invest the ring more and 
more with the exquisite significance 





skulls and tombstones and 
souvenirs which must have 
is depressing as the mummy at 
ast We pass these chapters, 
iuse they are uninteresting, 
because the rings best described 





freaks of fancy seem to offer more conveyed in the old “ poesy ’—I 
WATCH RING, LATE . . .* 
tertamment. Here neither senti- term CENTURY, am here in place of a friend. 








THE HILLS OF CONNEMARA. 


T LERE’S a voice that speaks to my heart [fo stand once more on thy storm-swept 
t night heights 
tired nature sl eps And watch the changing skies 
un wv the morning light Would be the keenest of all delights 
hill-top gently creeps lo gladden an exile’s eyes. 
un in 1 driving blast I’ve seen the sunshine dispel the haze 
le, with its biting chills Of the clouds that enwrap thy form, 
oice of 1 long-remembered_ past, And know if I would on the rainbow gaze 
Connen hill I first must endure the storm 
Oh, Hills of Connemara ! lhe show’rs that fall in thy verdant aisles 
Vh, Connemara Hills ! Are tears from Nature’s cyes ; 
— thy des of purpling gloom, But quickly these tears give place to smiles 
4 terfalls and rill And the radiance of sunny skies. 
vy me back to thee. In the desert the rain doth never fall 
re | ng in my eves God’s precious rain so dear. 
. W Nature’s voice is heard, And those are the saddest eyes of all 
God's | t in tl kies. That never have shed a tear. 
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SUNDAY TALKS. 
Honey and the Honeycomb. 


BY THE REV. A. AVERELL RAMSEY. 


‘ANAAN is a country famed for honey. 
More than a dozen times it is mentioned 

the Bible as “a land flowing with milk and 
This description is literally true. 

vellers who visit Palestine are astonished 
the vast swarms of wild bees seen there. 
1e bees seem to hive anywhere, everywhere. 
y fill, with their honey, holes in the rocks, 
m honeycombs in the trunks of old hollow 


ees, and sometimes hang them on branches. 


1en the weight of honey in the combs causes 
thin film of wax to break, and clear 
tar drips down on the fields, on the roads 


n the heads of passers-by. 









| 


il1S 





a * . ' — 
While chasing the Philistines, King Saul’s 
liers had been forbidden to eat any food 


til their enemies were routed. Tired and 


igry, they came in forest, and lo! there 
as honey upon the ground. “The honey 
pped”’; it looked tempting and delicious 
~ no man put his | 1 to his mouth,” all 
re obedient to their royal mastet But 
mathan, the kin; son, who had not heard 
father’s command put forth the end of 
od that was in | hand,” dipped it in the 

~ tasted a litt ’ and was so gladdened 


retreshed hi d that all his weary 


ta les “‘ had ¢ n freely.’”’ The wild honey 
ild have saved them from being faint. It 

S excellent food, strengthening and sustain 
as well as enjovabk 


In the desert, Jo the Baptist’s meat was 


c ists and wild honey.” And, by the sea 
reece, alter His resurrection, when Jesus 
MS discipl they gave Him for breakfast 
1€¢ of bi | n 1d a honeycomb.” 

»witzerland there is honey on every 
t tab \ y up in ions of per- 


? r , } 
i delightful valleys of 
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flowers, where the bees have a busy time during 
the short summer and lay in immense stores. 
To some visitors this is a surprise. They 
don’t expect to find flowers, bees, and honey 
in the neighbourhood of ice-fields. One tourist, 
who arrived after nightfall at a hotel surrounded 
by snowdrifts, seemed greatly astonished next 
morning at a dish of delicious honey laid 
before him for breakfast. Turning to the 
waitress he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! I didn’t know 
that you kept a bee here.””’ He must have been 
a simpleton or a merry-andrew. Bees thrive 
in almost every climate, and honey is a delicacy 
universally known and prized. 

If we were dwelling in Bible lands where 
‘‘brooks’’—“‘flowing streams of honey,’’ abound, 
we should readily understand why the prophets 
and psalmists so frequently refer to it. David 
mentions, with delight, its sweetness and 
abundance, which afford him a happy illus- 
ration of his spiritual food. What honey was 
in his mouth, the Word of God is in his 
heart He feasts on it. No sweet morsel 

1s more pleasant to his palate than are the 
divine precepts and promises to his soul. He 
cannot say too much in their praise. He sings, 
in a rapture of gladness, ‘‘O how love I Thy 


law! It is my meditation all the day. 


How sweet are Thy words unto my taste! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth!” 
‘“More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 

the droppings of the honeycomb” (Psalm 
xix. 10, R.V. margin) 

Have we a love like this for God’s Holy 
Word ? Do we feast on it with as much 
relish as if it were a sweetmeat ? Do we fill 
our minds and hearts with its precious truths ? 

Many more reasons have we than the psalm- 
ist had for prizing it. It tells us, much more 
than it told him, of God's wonderful love and 
of the great things He has done to save us. 


Our Scriptures for a considerably larger 








id’s There are sixty-six 


our Bible; there were only about 
els, no Epistles, no 
tar t, non f the writings of Isaiah 
phets 
books of 


Job. In 


iry figures 


Probably he had only the 
the Old 1 
these there are 


stament and the 
difficult 
things hard to be under- 


But they record the history of God’s 


people, the Jew They contain the 
mandments of the holy law. They 
the way of life and salvation, in types 
of the One True Sacrifice. And of 

tle Bible David says: ‘‘ O how I love it! 


than thousands of 


gold 
and the 


ol precious 
} 


el ~weetel than 1i0oney 





the honeycomb.” 
1 I have a Bible ten times larger and 


It tells of 


” 


“GOD WITH US of Jesus 


ldhood, obedience, sufterings, 
» glory. It 
and that, 


and willing to 


ton ascension t 
is tl leemer ; 
1} for us, He is able 


our si cleanse our hearts, and sav 


the sacred Book that brings such 


news is a “ precious treasure ” Should 
be our delight to earch the Scrip- 
o ‘‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 

” >? Let us daily pray that the 


dwell in us 


richly ; so 


b happy, in feasting on this gospel 
the old prophet who, in pa! 
‘as h ke S | ) feast, grat 
xClau Tr} were found, and 
t them ind Thy word was unto 
joy and rejoicit f mine heart.”’ 
l one hat is! ( yrnie Ye 
I hi many ons died from 
honey I Asia Minor a 
endro and bee ire 
f the flowe but, its nectar 1 
When Xe idiers were in 
ict those oO f the honey be 
icated I ! on 1 
we 
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summer is ended,” their souls famish Wit 
hunger - 
Sac r¢ d 


treasure 


honey n 


ist be toiled lor, and ¢b 
“Thy word have I hid 


UU 





stored. 
We must be, not butterflies 7 
students. Dr. Moffat teljs 
a girl in Africa who, having noticed that Bible 
ually happy people, put be 
New Testament under her pillow as a chan 


my heart.’ 
bees—diligent 


readers were us 


that the spirit of the book wouij 


into het 


expecting 


enter while she slept Not so sh; 


we “suck honey out of the rock Ours must 


be a wakeful, prayerful, earnest search 


“Turn the Bible o’er and o’er, 
Read its pages more a 
All that mind can e’e1 ‘ 
Or the loving heart believe, 
In this volume can be 
Turn the bible round and round 
QO, my soul, thou hu 


Taste the honey ol 
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DAN AND DUCKY. 
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A COMPLETE STORY BY K 





. city traffic was suspended for a mom 


or two ; a motor-car snorted impatiently; 


a ‘bus-driver, holding up his horses, mace 


facetious remarks to the chauffeur, while th 


driver of a waggon exhorted the policema 


not to hurry, as they all had plenty of time 


An old lady inside the bus asked her neigh 





bour if they were waiting for royalty, a 
looked out in pleased expectancy 
‘No, mum,” said the neighbour; “ that’ 


is held up for.” 


what the whole busy street 
A small 
hock head, 


of a baby, was crossing the 





boy in ragged garments, wil 


+} 





and staggering under 
road, piloted by the 
with a kindly “4 


friendly policeman, who, 


right, sonny,” let the traffic resume Ws ¢ 
** Bobbie ; 
they, Ducky ?”’ Dan said _ breathlessly 
put his charge on her feet 
“Ducky hur 
** Well, I ain’t 


use.’”’ Dan id. crossly because he wa 


vet n yer 
ict u get Tun Ove 


ponded the 





» grub tor ye 


no 








_ ‘ven them a home since their mother’s death, 
1 told them to make themselves scarce, as 
she wanted to be busy. She had given them 
each a penny wherewith to provision them- 
selves for the day ; but as Ducky’s had bought 
unwholesome looking sweets, and Dan’s two 
ill-favoured cakes, the provision had not lasted 








ny 


oe tl People wondered why Mrs. Mank—usually, 
and for very good reasons, called ‘‘ Tipsy Till,”’"— 
ud continued to keep the children after her 
husband’s death. But she had promised her 
‘ther she would, and in spite of her drinking 
habits she had so far proved faithful to that 
romise. She earned good money at laundry 
rk, and could well afford to fulfil her trust, 
but her one room was most miserable, and 
children dirty and neglected. Dan did 
best for the little one, Ducky, as she was 
ilways called, and managed for the most part 
) evade school 
I hope Till’ull have some grub,”’ Dan said, 
as he made his way up the untidy stairs to 
their home. No one was about, and Tilly 
Mank was not in their room 
Dan looked about, and, rather to his surprise, 
ind a whole loaf, and something which he 
called jam in a saucer. Sticking to the saucer 
was @ paper, with writing on it. With some 
lificulty Dan managed to read the message 
I’m off,” it said ; “‘ rent is paid two weeks, 
then you and Ducky must do for yourselves. 
I ain’t coming back no more. You can have 
things.” 
here was no signature, and none was needed. 
It had to be thought about, but as Ducky 
was crying for food Dan gave her a good slice 
of bread and jam, and with another in his 
nd he considered the situation, eating 
ghtfully the while 


i 


He was not particularly surprised or hurt 
t Tilly should have left them, and it showed 
€ consideration than might have been 

expected that she had paid a fortnight’s rent. 

got up and looked about the room There 
@ small heap of coal, some cracked and 
ipped crockery, and a few other things 
and it was very little—that was worth 
urying away Tilly Mank had taken with her 
Dunno how e shall do,’”’ Dan said to 
hisel, for Ducky had fallen asleep ae 
ain't pong to no ‘ouse, I ain’t. They would 


) lex . 
Ducky aw: Wish we was dead and 


ihe jay Ixy +} , 
‘landlady of the house had not been sut 


; - receiving Tipsy Till’s rent so much 
ard. Mrs. Mank paid when she had the 
J thus feeling free to do as she liked 
‘e Test. And now, though she had her 
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suspicions that her lodger was not coming 
back, she did not trouble. It would be time 
to turn the children out when no rent was 
forthcoming. 

Dan had the usual shrewdness of London 
children, and there were ways by which he 
could earn a few coppers, only the presence 
of Ducky was a hindrance. Of course she 
must go where he did ; he could not leave her 
alone. 

The days passed, and somehow they were 
not entirely without food, but it was very 
little. Ducky ceased to cry for it, and only 
whimpered a little, and lay still. 

Tiredness and want of food were making 
Dan despondent. He was really quite friend- 
less, and, without knowing it, was yearning 
for care and kindness. Often he would cross 
the busy street just because he should get a 
kindly word or greeting from the big policeman 
who was stationed there. 

“Here, sonny, you must not cross more 
than you can help,’’ the policeman said to him 
one day, when for the second time he had 
held up the traffic for the children. ‘“‘ Are you 
obliged to come ? ”’ 

“No,” said Dan unexpectedly. “I wanted 
to see you.”’ 

‘Bless me!’ Constable Stacey responded, 
much surprised. ‘ But I can’t hold meetings 
out here.” 

“No,” Dan answered, ‘“‘ but you laugh to 
me. I won’t come no more to-day, guv’nor.” 

“Here, wait a bit,” said the policeman, 
hastily diving into his pockets and extracting 
a few pennies. ‘‘ You go and get the little ’un 
a glass of milk; she looks to want it; and 
get some cakes for yourself.” 

He turned off, and Dan went on his way, 
his heart swelling with gratitude. 

‘I'd like to do something for him, I would,” 
he thought. “I'd like to catch burglars what 
was going to hurt him, and kill them dead. 
I’d like to do something for him.” 

And as the policeman made his way home 
he was thinking much the same of the boy. 
Mr. Stacey had his own little home, of which 
he was very proud. It was in the heart of 


” 


the city, high up in a warehouse, and consisted 
of several small, strangely shaped rooms. 
Mary Stacey was the apple of her father’s 
eye. They had been all in all to each other 
ince the sad time, twelve years ago, when Mrs. 
Stacey had died, and the little one had sat 
on her father’s knee, comforting him. Mary 
had grown up a very pretty girl, modest and 
retiring, old-fashioned some _ people called 
her, for she had the home virtues which are 


considered rather out of date. 
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It was all happening in less time 
takes to write about it, and Dan, as he] 
on excitedly saw that Mary stacey was | 
alone in the road The st eling horse 
close to her ; she slipped, and was down an 
the tram pling | 

Dan sprang forward ; his small, thin | 
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well-fed, was rather pretty. Mary had grown 
very fond of her, and her father loved to 
vatch her mothering the litile one 

“Father, you will let them both come into 
Mary said one day. 

“1 don’t know, my dear. We might get 
them into orphan schools, or something.” 

“Oh, no,’’ said Mary vehemently. “ Let 
us keep them.” 

“It’s this way, Polly love,”’ Mr. Stacey said, 
slowly. ‘‘ There’s a deal to think about. If I 
take them I shan’t be able to get you so many 
things, and you will have to work harder. 
There’s many things you might have to put up 
with. You see, you would not be the only 
one I should have to think about.” 

She flung her arms round his neck. ‘ But 
you would dove me just the same, Daddy, 


the country with us 


and I won’t be jealous 

Perhaps he thought he loved her the more 
for her unselfishness. He had left the force 
now, and was settling about a little cottage 
in Kent. 

““Won’t Dan be pleased!” Mary said, as 
they went to the hospital. 

Dan was lying very flat on his bed, and 
there was an air about him that seemed to 
say he could not lie down low enough. He 
smiled faintly at his visitors, and gave a little 
“chuck-chuck ’’ as Ducky patted his cheek. 

“Dan, you'll soon be well, won’t you?” 
Mary said wistfully 

‘I dunno,”’ said Dan 

“Oh, Dan, you must. We've a lovely plan 
for you We're going to take you into the 
country, and you'll get quite strong, and 
Ducky will run about. Oh, Dan, you must 
like it,’ Mary broke off entreatingly, for the 
boy was looking at her solemnly, yet with a 
look that only seemed to take her in as it 
passed beyond het 

‘‘ Aye,” he said, with a little sigh, “it’ll be 
fine for Ducky.” 

“And for you, too. Oh, Dan, it will!” 

‘*May be,” said the boy slowly; “ but I’m 
too tired to care much. I'd like Ducky to 
grow up like you. You'll learn her prayers 
and that 

“You had better rest, my boy,” said Mr. 
Stacey, seeing Mary could not answer 

** Ave, I'm going to 
to me, and helped me across. I'll go to sleep 


You allays spoke kind 


a bit now 
The ex-policeman stooped and kissed the 
boy’s forehead, and, treading softly, he went 
vay down the long ward, with Mary and 


the little one 

























































The Beliefs of Unbelief. 





By DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 


THE PUZZLE 
The | s a book which man could not have written if 
he would, a yuld not have written if he could,”"—HENRyY 
} ERS. 


Ifa habitant of another planet were to visit our sphere 








and ask to see the most significant, victorious, and 
pre s object now known to man, I, for one, should un- 
hesita y show him the Bible.”—JosEPpH Cook. 


“HE Bible, as seen by Christian faith, is 
not a book of speculations and guesses, 


a book which represents the groping of the 


human mind after God. It is a revelation: 
the discovery God has made of Himself to 
man. It is the statute-book of the human 
race There is a_ revelation of God in 
nature, and in secular history. But lan- 
guage is the fundamental distinction betwixt 
man and the beasts. It is the Rubicon, to 
quote Max Miiller, on the hither side of 


which men alone are found. ‘‘ Man is man,”’ 

1ys Humboldt, “only through speech.” 
And it was fitting that God, Who has be- 
stowed on us this great faculty of language, 
should make the highest disclosure of Him- 
self through that channel 


A Planless Cluster of Pamphlets. 

But if we consider the literary form 
through which these high offices are fulfilled, 
the Bible can only be described as a paradox, 
the disappointment of all human expecta 


tion To look at, itis a book of s¢ raps ; a 
planless cluster of pamphlets, representing 


the literature of the most unliterary of 
Here are sixty-six booklets of the 
most diverse character, some of them of un- 


natior1 


known, some of doubtful, authorship, scat 
tered thinly over sixteen centuries. They 
» made up of biographies, hymns, episodes 
of tribal history; laws of a social system 
which no longer exists ; gt nealogies of men 
in whom nobody is interested; letters to 
Churches dead for centuri tales of old, 
far-off, forgotten things, and battles long 
One book is an Eastern love story 
her is an episode in Persian history 
h has not the name of God in it; yet 
ther is the letter carried by an escaped 
» was being sent back to his master 

+1 1 


ction oft proverbs ol 


, 
ther 1 Lt coll 


Poor Richard ”’ order 


pamphlet written without con 
a scattered line of unknown men 
ved e hardly know how, packed 


OF THE 


BIBLE. 


with mysteries, full of what seem insignificar: 
or irrelevant details. And yet this Book ; 
the greatest literary possession of the ra 
the enduring revelation of God to man, |; 
constitutes the title deeds of Christian 
stitutions. It is the lesson book of Chri: 
faith, the final code of human conduct. “¥, 
have no other Christian religion,” says D; 
Pope, ‘‘ than that which is one with its doc. 
ments and records. The character of Chri 
tianity is the character of the Bible.” 

If asked to describe in advance what th 
Bible of the human race should be, certaiy) 
no one would have guessed this particul: 
form. ‘“‘ Might we not easily have had 
is natural to ask, ‘“‘a book with fewer my 
teries and digressions, a_ book. that left 
nothing untold, that could be demonstrated 
like a proposition in Euclid, and which 1 
Higher Critics could dissolve into a mist 
wavering dates ?”’ A_ revelation given t 
all, given simultaneously, and given ate 
quately: this is what seems to be needed 

Let us imagine a committee of philosopher 

or of poets, or lawyers, or historians 
newspaper editors—employed to draw 
in advance a plan for a Bible. It is high 
probable, of course, that such a commit 
would never have agreed amongst them 
selves; but it is certain that if they hac 
they would have given us a Bible quite u 
like that it has pleased God to bestow 











What a Human Bible Would Be. 
The lawyers would have given us a code 
the theologians a catechism ; the philosopher 
a volume of metaphysics. A committee 
newspaper editors would have provided | 


us an “ up to-date "’ book, all “"« ross-heacs 


+ 


and sensations and picturesque description 
The poets would have given us an 

embroidered with sonnets. The scients' 
would have made science itself unnecess? 


1 by 
by preparing us a compendium of all kn 
ing 


ledge, the natural history of things 1n genet 


a book which would have left the pt 
without a secret, and the human intele 
with nothing to interest it. 

All of them would have insisted 
library instead of a simple book ph 
ider the scale on which uninspired Be 
literature Hodder - 























Farl of Shaftesbury ’’—to take the first 
} . on the shelf—contains some 360,000 
words. Mr. Morley writes the “ Life of 
Gladstone ” on a still ampler scale, in three 


stupendous volumes But for the life of 
Christ we have four thin pamphlets no bigger 
racts. Matthew tells the amazing 

in 23,000 words, Mark in 15,000 words! 
When we remember how many volumes 
Kinglake takes to describe a third-rate war 
h settled nothing; and what space 


Macaulay requires to tell the tale of only 
six years of British history, what a stupen- 
s book—or library of books—a committee 
ininspired editors would require to tell 
the whole story of the planet, and of the 
religious history of the human race! The 
ble that the human mind would have in- 
vented is something to meditate over. 
And yet this amazing book, that affronts 
xpectation, that seems, in literary form, 
to be utterly unfitted for the great offices 
{a Bible, has influenced the imagination of 
world, and the history of the race, not 
only more than any other book that can 
be named, but more than all other books 
put together. It has determined—or is 
visibly determining—the morality of the 
Nations live by it, or die by quarrelling 
ith it. This tiny collection of Hebrew 
oks not only lies on every pulpit lid in 
Christendom; it is the shaping force in 
human affairs everywhere. 


— * 





Serving World-wide Humanity. 
Theodore Parker was by no means an 
rthodox Christian, but he had a touch of 
true spintual genius, and of the insight 
hich spiritual genius gives ; and his testi- 
mony to the Bible is a classic. The sun, he 
never sets on its gleaming page. It 
to the castle of the king and the cot- 
of the peasant. It colours the talk of 
treet, 1t is woven into the web of universal 
rature. It talks to us in our solitude, 
nsoles our grief, rebukes our baseness, 


gives new ideals to our conscience. The 
ung head find softer pillow when the 
ible lies underneath. This book blesses 


when we are born, gives names to half 
ristendom, adds a sanctity to the mar- 

ule, writes an inscription ot hope on 
raves of the dead. ‘“‘ Our best of uttered 
rf, says Theodore Parker, ‘‘ are in its 
ed speech wherewith our fathers and 
mie | patriarchs prayed. Men who _ believe 
: ning else that | spiritual believe the 
all through 


{ 
I ; 
Ueneration after 
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generation arises, each 
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with its separate ideals and needs, each with 
its own language. The literature of yester- 
day is not the literature of to-day. Famous 
books go out of fashion, and are read only 
by scholars and antiquaries. But this 
immortal book is the contemporary of all 
ages. It talks in the speech, and with the 
accents of each generation in turn. The 
silver cord of the Bible is not loosed nor its 
golden bowl broken as centuries slip by, 
like beads on the thread of time. The Bible, 
says Theodore Parker, is the master of the 
soul, wiser than reason, truer than conscience, 
greater and more trustworthy than the re- 
ligious instinct itself. : 


Creating Other Literature. 

The scale on which it is perpetually multi- 
plied is only one proof of the stupendous 
force of the Bible. One English society alone 
has translated it into 400 languages, and 
prints 6,000,000 copies of it annually. This 
tiny volume, moreover—the work of name- 
less men, and, taken humanly, the annals of 
a perished race—has somehow created a 
vaster literature about itself than any other 
book that can be named. No other book 
has called into existence—for attack, for 
defence, for illustration, for proof, and for 
disproof—so many volumes. The sixty-six 
pamphlets which make it up are, in mass, 
about one-three-hundredth part of extant 
Greek and Roman literature ; works which, 
taken intellectually, are the classics of all 
time. Yet the Bible has given birth to a 
vaster literature than all the Greek and 
Roman classics put together, and yet is 
not itself submerged. It rises high above 
the literature devoted to its exposition like 
the oak above the leaves of last year’s spring. 
“The little ark of Jewish literature,” says 
Henry Rogers, “ floats upon the surges of 
time, while the wrecked archives of huge 
Oriental empires are turned into mere flot- 
sam and jetsam.” 


Surviving its Critics. 

How often this book has been torn to rags, 
refuted, destroyed. But the anvil outlasts 
all the hammers that smite it. The men who 
attack the Bible, the volumes written to dis- 
prove it, are forgotten, while the immortal 
Book lives on. The Bible, too, survives its 
friends as well as its enemies. The Psalms 
have outlived Tate and Brady, Sternhold 
and Hopkins. The histories of the Bible 
are cut into fragments by the dissecting 
knives of scholars, and yet, somehow, they 
keep the unity that belongs to life. Some 
































si ift of indestruct life is hidden 
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re | Great ms are only 
ered, indeed, a ibalmed in them. 
S ns and empires,” says Henry 
R I not orgotten, only becau 
the Bible has occasion to mention them.”’ 
Some element not born of human genius, 
but which outshines genius, lies in its pages. 
Other | have their day and they die. 
r) l lage grows obsolete Che world’s 
t] ht runs in new channels, and they are 
le tranded wrecks on Time’s shore. 
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Indestructible Unity. 


” 


lanle 5 book,”’ a ‘ book of scraps, 
mencallit. And yet it has the indestructible 
unity which life alone gives. If tried only as 
a poem is tried, and by purely literary tests, 
the Bible is a great epic, with the unity of 
plan that belongs to an epic. It has a lost 
Paradise at the beginning, a Paradise re- 
gained at the end, with a divine redeeming 
process running through thousands of years, 
both visions together. One sublime 

lea shines behind the many books of 

It is the recovery of a fallen race ; 
of God 


linking 


the 


e rebuilding of the kingdom in 
life. And the instrument of this 

great process is Jesus Christ. The Bible is 
nothing but a frame of historical events in 
I Christ is set. Al! the early books 
of t Bible prepare for Him, whisper ot 
H t to Him; ll the later books 


] back to Him. Under all its forms the 


Bil is the servant of one idea. 

\ e unity wl thus revealed, 
it 1 t be 1 ated, 1 th product of 
I wh n in utter dis 
( each othe Here is a number 
( \ tel { i to different 
I under diff t ies, parted by 
( 1 h no common 
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controlin 
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hind the words to explain the poem. 
Or, to vary the figure, the Bible js 


portrait. The face of Christ 
tender, pure, divine, if with 


looks 


ness, from every ige. Is it credible t 
sixty-six chance daubs, of chance: col 
made without agreement betwixt thems 
by a number of chance men, could prod 
a Face that arrests the attention, and 
the love of the world ? 
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Varying cle if. 


The Bible, tried by ordinary tests, is th 


all literature. 
the puzzle ? 
istian faith 


the great puzzle of 
the explanation of 


the answer of Chi 


terms, the secret of the Bible lies in the { 
that it is not the product of human geniu 
it does not reflect the mind or record 


discoveries of man. It reflects 

of God. It is a channel through whichr 
a stream of spiritual force. It is nota 
covery, but a revelation. 
of theology, a divinely inspired book. 


Not Verbal, but Plenary Inspiration. 
About the inspiration of 
many theories and many 


are pe rplexit 


rhe notion of a mechanical inspiration, a for 
the individuality ot t 


UNCONSCIOUS pels 
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writers, and used 


mere pipes throus 
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flowed—is not necessary to Christian I 
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1 meaning : the variations only 
ndepe! nee of the writers. 
bal inspiration governing every word 
sible is disci ted, again, by the fact 
hile there are some 263 direct quota- 


. 1 
m the Old Testament in the New 


one of these is 


y accul It las =6not pl ised 
says Dr. Pope, “to bind up His 
truth absolutely and inseparably 

ind 1 in documents’ which 


Tranquil Certainty. 


the ge! faith of the Christian 

holds is 1 plenary inspiration 

pture: an inspiration which, when 
is verbal, but which always is 


nt to ensure the full and accurate 
nce of the truth to be revealed. 


divine element in the Bible explains 
trange and separate note of tranquil 
ty which runs through it. It does 
le, it a It is not concerned 


e the foundation truths of religion, 
stence and holiness of God, the eternal 
rity of righteousness, the moral nature 
n, the fact of sin, and of a redemption 
sin, the final judgment that awaits 
man deeds. It assumes these truths ; 
ims them. They are not matters 
te, they are not to be justified by 


syllogism They are certainties, 
ties that find their attestation in the 
lf. The Bible, in a word, offers us 
hilosophy or an argument, but a 
Its accent not that of a human 
tching tl] ken vision of truths 
id dimly seen, and striving to uttet 
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\ | imspu mn 
t ructible power of 

Which the writer 
\ mus, and which cer- 
in for by any genius 
N | that a hand- 
ta | men, fishermen 





power all the great names not only of 
Greek and Latin literature, but of the 
literature of all races and of all ag ;; Who 
will compare, as far as natural genius is 
concerned, David with Homer, or John 
with Plato, or Peter with Marcus Aurelius ? 
There was only one scholar and man of 
genius—Paul—in the group of New Testa- 
ment writers. 

To take the personal and_ intellectual 
elements in the writers and try to explain 
the Bible by them is like taking the dead 
wire, the metal switch, the loop of calcined 
fibres, which are the machinery of an elec- 
tric lamp, and offering them as an explanation 
of the electric light itself. These things are 
but the channel of the subtle, invisible force 
running back into mystery, that we call 
electricity. When anybody can explain the 
electric light without an electric current, 
then we may explain the Bible without a 
divine inspiration. Visibly there is some- 
thing more in the book than there was in 
the men who wrote it, and this mysterious 
and magnificent plus is the divine energy 
we call inspiration. 


“In the Present Tense.” 

And this has to be said about the Bible 
—this is too commonly the forgotten thing 
about it; its inspiration is not something 
lying far back in distant centuries when the 
books were first written. It is a fact in the 
present tense! It is a force affecting the 
readers of to-day as well as the writers of 
yesterday. For the man who reads it with 
believing eyes the Bible is still flooded from 
cover to cover with inspiration. It thrills 
in every syllable with more than elemental 
forces ; forces which penetrate to the very 
heart of the reader and stir all its deep r 
emotions as the mo rs the sea-tides. 
SOMETHING Is in the be which breaks out 
—now in one place, now in another—with 
pulses of spiritual energy, gleams of un- 
earthly light. It is as though first one cluster 


of words and then another become suddenly 
and strangely luminous. For the devout 
soul the Bible is always a book of div t 


ma 
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Granny Whitman's Heart. 


A Complete 


By THEO. 


it ’ nday evenins Irs. Whitman had 
earned her Sabbath rest by a hard-working 


trim behind her 


v x; the house was spotless 
and dustless, there was not a weed in all the 
garden ; and as she sat on the bench by the 
he ( in her neat dark dress and snowy 
al ) the satisfaction which follows industry 


may wt ll have be« n hers 


But somehow her conscience was uneasy ; 
conscience which had hitherto disturbed het 
little, approving what her will dictated—and 
Mrs. Whitman’s will was a strong one. Yet 
now had come, as it seemed by chance, that 


stirring of the spirit which visits us all at 


times Some words heard in the Church Service 
were repeating themselves in her memory, and 
the old woman was discomforted ‘* Make me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me!” 


’ 


always been one to do right,” she said 


within herself, the inward voice replying to the 





inward monitor ‘‘T’ve been honest as the 
day I haven’t taken so much as a crumb 
that wasn’t justly my own. Nobody can 
throw anything up against me, unless it 1s 
that I have been a bit hard Whatever them 
words may mean to other folks, they have no 
call to mean anything to me.”’ 

\ bit hard! Yes, she had been a hard 
woman, and she knew it Hard in her youth 
to the dead and gone husband she had almost 
forgotte hard in time present, in her age, to 
the girl servant who helped in the dairy work 
‘ tu the utmost service, and giving the 
lea possible in return hard, too, in the 

re t affection of her life, which was for 
her t daughter 

lt because of Bessie,’’ she said, justify 
it herself ‘*T’d have forgiven Maggie, but 
fOr that But when het wickedness broke 


Bessie eart and I saw her die, hadn’t I the 
be angry ? The Lord says, them that 
t oursely But suppose the 


t iinst another We aren’t bound 
to forgive that, that eve I heard of, in the 
| it of it 

\ ] | man ! It wa the only sin she 
( t by t t acknowledgment she 

ied [he house was a lonely 

‘ no love in it 1 she was solitary in 
} ’ And what ord sent to her 
i ip DO ia 1 l ol irl] id 


Story. 
DOUGLAS. 


and struggle and 


who had 


] ood 


ill-he alth—Mapo 


sickly been always strong at homs 
who sent the tidings, yy, 


who had much of her mother’s ora 


It was a friend 


Maggie 
And what had been Mrs. Whitman’s rep) 
bed, and must lie on * 
Sunday hour 


What 


Maggie had made her 
In that 
touched 


solitary the first mis 


giving her 





was to grow f 


that beginning The opportunity of reper 
ance comes of God’s grace; would it be st 
before her now ? Would the proud spirit be 


renewed, the heart cleansed and _ softened 
before she entered that Valley of the Shado 
which leads up to the Gate of Life ? 
Round Mrs. Whitman’s small farm 
holding the purple wastes of the moor spreai 
to the north and east. 





about 


Here sheep wandered 
and grazed, and the wild bees hummed ; above 
the larks rose, singing and hovering. The birds 
were still now in the advance of evening, th 
though still it touched 
with scarlet a wreath of cloud hung overhead 


sunset glow was fading 


Along the white road came two wayfarers, : 
woman and a child ; the woman footsore an 
hardly equal to her burden, the chit 


shoulder and sleeping t 


veary 





carried on het 


secure of mother-love in the midst of a chang 





world 
whatever might be in store for them in the futur 
Both 


and the child’s dress was clean, and evét 


They were not of the tramp class yet 


or for one of the two were decent 


( lad 
pretty and tasteful 


it was a plump arm wilt 


, h 
clung about the mother’s neck, though t 
woman was haggard with hunger. Over tt 
brow into sight of the home scene spre 


below she carried the sleeping child, preset! 
lifting her over the stile into a spinney of wo 
on the hill-side, ft as she knew 01 

one could look down unseen on the farm @ 
And sat the mnstress 


and her 


om which 


farm-garden there 


her Sunday gown Sunday leisure 





if the changing years had been blotted out 
and the past was only of yesterday 

‘Wake up, Dar Wake up, my sweet 
the hous« dow n there, and the pretty § rd 

here Dar is gol to live And that oid! 

ittung there 1s Granny; you must call 
Granny Wait while mother ties youl pu 
fore And 1 e kiss for mother ; one = 
You must go down the road and into the garde 


tell Granny that Dar has come to 5 


he tty hav 
arraneecd t pretty dr the pret 





GRANNY 





lasping the child as if loth to let her go. And 
then she set Dar on her feet in the road. 
"Mother come, too,”’ said the little one, 
neing to her hand 
No. Dar will be brave, and go alone 
Mother is going a long journey, and cannot take 
er little girl. Dar must promise to be good 
1 mother comes again.” 
So the childish feet set off on their first 
enture alone in life 


enture on which 





. ng important issues, 
Ter Alls t 
le ‘ for herself alone 
r ‘ The mother watched 


round the turn ; 
nce her empty arms 
ya ent out in longing 
for what they had 
sent forth, the call was 
m her lips, but for 








Dar’s sake she choked 
back. When the 
little one was out of 
sight, she crept over 
stile again to her 
spy-place in the wood 
Presently a small 








touct hand pushed the gar- 
rerhea den gate, which gave 
‘aia y tolet Dar in. It 
ws wung to behind the 
1 chi child, and at the sound 
there of it Mrs. Whitman 
iin turned, and saw her 
- visitor between the 
ef rows of hollyhocks, 
ecent ming up the path, 


on grave with the pur- 
pose of her errand. 
d Che stirred heart be- 
rth gan suddenly to beat. 
It might have been 
‘ Bessie come alive 





re again; Bessie in her 
of dl pretty childhood, bx 
hope fore she grew up to 


rivalry and heartbreak 
‘ ver a traitorous lover 
ed out vo lorsook her for her sister. The old 
man could not move or speak in those first 
‘ents of surprise. Dar came close and 
d at her knee, clear innocence written on 
brow and in those serious eyes 
Granny,” she said ‘Dar has come to 
y with you.” 
was Mrs. Whitman’s opportunity, 


; a 

1¢ Out of heaven Those who knew her 

id have been sur 
} } 


prised to see the tenderness 


hich she drew the child within her arm 
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‘‘My bonny dear, where do you come from, 
and why do you call me Granny ?” 

The first question was beyond Dar’s capacity, 
or perhaps it was blotted out by the second. 

““Mother said you were Granny,” answered 
the little maid, as if that authority were final. 

Mother !—who could mother be but Maggie— 
Maggie the erring, the unforgiven, who was a 
widow and in want? But this child did not look 





“Mrs. Whitman turned, and saw her visitor between the rows of 
hollyhocks, coming up the path” 


as if want had touched her. And was that 
misgiving of conscience to be pressed home at 
once into action ; was Maggie at the door ? 

‘‘ Where is your mother ?”’ she said alertly, 
and the pressure of her arm about the child 
relaxed with the asking. But Dar looked 
vagucly up into the sky; this distance she 
had come alone seemed far to her baby feet, 
and the mother’s last words dwelt in her 
memory. 

‘Mother has gone away, a long journey, 
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bri 
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ot 


I and Mrs Whit 
ether, boiled it 
‘ Dar watched 
l s she wa 
i new world 
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Whitman ask 
n oonfuls, D: 
little monosyllabk 
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I ove her well indeed 


] been rare l pleased with her ey 
it is he added, remembering w B 
had been ** poor s] ted ”’ before the end 
ready to forgive her sister, and begging 
Maggie might be sent for home 


It was some 
ompted Mr 
nd went out into t 


recollection of this that at] 


Whitman ; she undid the dor » 
he darkness under the star 
1ed t about her 
earth, for a had come 


ad ¢ 


he garden breatl swee 


shower 


She hada 


1oistened 


with the drawing in of night n uneas 


fancy that Maggie might be lingering 

porch or pecping round the curtain of 
window ° she even went down the fag 
path to the gate, rain falling her head 


1oulde rs 


‘* Maggie !”’ he called half fearfully 


out into the road ; Maggie, are yout 

But there was no one in hearing to ans 
Maggie was far away, trampi with tired 
and a heavy heart, her head bent down 
the rain, and t wl al her s | 
soaked with wet 

The next da d advanced to alte , 
when ail i to the |} n door I 

May I nat Mrs. Wh i S 


seeing her within “5 
a rabbit-px I \ out early with my ¢ | 
ind these are v« on 
Thank you kindly, M Blake ; and 
walk i d 


but 1 \ for I'1 i! 


you 


you 








1 see who tl IS 18 she said. 
1am elad.” Blake answered. ‘‘ Yes, there 
eat like ness. Did her mother bring her ? 
laggie here ? 
She’s the living image of my Bessie. Just 
S same curls. It quite knocked me down 


she came yesterday—walking in——’”’ 
It is to Maggie that I see the likeness, 
And then 
‘“Where is 


the child is fairer-haired.”’ 
Blake repeated his question : 
oo] here ?’”’ 


Mrs. Whitman’s voice lost its tender tone 


\i ee? Is she 


wls 


i was harsh iin as she answered. 
No. Maggie isn’t here And how the child 
ie I don’t know She just walked in as I 


varden; she might have 
Ky I went out—latish—to 
ring round, but nobody 


s sitting in the 
] 


d from the s 


Maggie was han 


Then ye Not a word ?”’ 
Nothing but this inside the child’s frock 


1 lest she should lose it 
k the certificate from the 


drawer, and | 1 it open before Blake 

was a look quiet face as he con- 
d whicl ht another wrong to 
ither x hardness, but the 


val of suffering | and gone. It was th 
t Mrs W 
she behaved bad to you, as well as 
SI hasn't the 


think she « 


answered. 
to Bessie shadow of a 
turn over her child to 
But the little 
s too like Bessie for me to send to the 

If it hadn’t been for that, 


to be a burden on my age. 


she should 


tr four-year-old Dar. who stood. the 
1in her arms th f raised wonderingly 
se two, d mforted by the harsher 
little as s lerstood the words 
re shall be no question of the Union,’ 
'. 1 Blake decided! If you don’t take her 
. 1; and for r mother’s sake, who was to 
imy wif But why did Maggie give 
» been hard pressed, to 
1 the child We must find out wh 
er | 1 you hear fro 
t } rd of her th 
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“IT told them Maggie had made her bed, 
and she was bound to lie on it. I thought if 
really she wanted, she might ha’ come to me 
herself, if she had the face, after playing false 


to you and Bessie. But she never came, 
nor wrote ; and now she’s off somewhere, it 
seems. The child says she has gone a jour- 
ney. She can’t have had very bad times, for 


the child has been tidily kept, and well-fed, 
as you 
bread and milk last night.” 

Blake stretched out his hand to the child. 

‘“Come here, my little maid, and let us see 
the kitten. So you are keeping it to show 
mother ? Is it long since mother went away ? 

** You won’t get much out of her,’ said Mrs. 
I don’t believe 


can see, though she was hungry for 


” 


Whitman, shaking her head. 
as how she knows.”’ 

How do children compute time ? It is by 
a different rule from Dar came close, 
with her prize hugged against the bosom of 
her frock, but her answer was not to the point. 

‘‘Dar must be a good girl to Granny, and 
then mother will come back.” 

Blake tried another tack. 

And who brought you here to Granny ? 

Dar hasn't forgotten, 


ours. 


It was only yesterday. 
surely ! Who was it ? 

‘“Why, mother,” the child answered, laughing 
as if it was a game to know. ‘“ The town was 
dirty, so dirty; and mother brought Dar 
away, to see green fields. Mother carried Dar, 
for Dar was tired. But down the hill I wented 
by myself, and right into the garden,”’ with 
pride in the achievement, and a change to the 
first 

rhe catechism went on. Dar 
but little, yet that little was indicative. 
she used to sew. 


person. 

could tell 
Mother 
was always busy ; But she 
coughed, and her side hurt her ; and she used 
to cry very often, even when Dar was good. 
It took much patient questioning to elicit these 
details ; at last Blake put her down from his 
knee, and rose 


One thing at least is certain; Maggie 1s 


ill and in need, and she was close to us here last 
night It would be a sore pinch of distress that 
made her give up this little one. Iam going 
t k her out, that we may kn what the 


and 








































I must tell her her mother forgives 


1er bids her come home 
Che man was stern in his demand ; the occa- 
sion pressed 

poke And 


ged heart 


it was plain the words must be 


whether lip-words only, or out 
of a chai would lhe 
God long pause of 
and then Blake’s will seemed to conquer 

I suppose you must say it,’’ yielding sul- 


And if you do say it, I’ll make it good.”’ 


between her and 


There was a reluctance 


So Blake 
day after day passed over at the farm 
without tidings of him or of Maggie. If Mr: 
Whitman felt the she did not com- 
plain; but she the child, and 


went forth on his errand of mercy 


and 


suspe nse 


was gentle to 


less sharp than usual to the small handmaiden 
who was used to be driven through the round of 
her day’s duties with a scourge of bitter words 


Another Sunday came and went, and it was 
noon on the Tuesday when a cart stopped at 
the gate Blake came striding up to the door 
but he came alone, and his face was very grave 


Mi Whitman met him within. 


FEBRUARY 2nd. JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF 
THE WORLD. 
John ii., 3 i—2l. 

Pr TO EMPH 1) Cl ; patience with an 
2 ence of one. (2) TI anxious seeker after 
rri (3) The worl Hope—*' God so loved 
he world,” et¢ 

ie peaker who despi a small audience 

ight to take a le 1 from Jesus Christ. It 
never beneath his d lity to addre Him 
idience of e, for He knew that 
1 = 4 number olf 
mibe z ‘ ent lacl ol ! 
r ca | tne ¢ ( 
I ol 1 S « d 


THE QUIVER. 


You haven’t found her ?” she saiq. W 


the quiver in her voice of disappointment 
relief ? ‘ 


I have found her, but she is ill—too yy, 


come to you. You must go with me at op, 
and bring the child ; she is wearying for Der 
It is a pitiful story—want and ‘strugole 
heartbreak, but, thank God, not sin % 
brought Dar to you because she could not x 
All that night she tramped in 


and for a 


her starve 
rain nother day and night, lying} 
No wonder the fever took h 
The doct 


there Says she may recover, but she is very i 


hind hedges. 
She is in the workhouse infirmary 


worn out with all she has gone through 


is no time to lose, and I have the cart be 
waiting in the lane.’ 


rhis was the end of the struggle: the 
bitterness melted before Maggie’s danger 


At the sid 
that poor bed the mother could say with tnt 


the extremity of Maggie’s need 


My dear, you must live ; I want you. Iha 


forgiven, and bygones shall be bygones } 


tween you and me.” 


Sunday School Pages. 
POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


natives something useful This man said t 

him one night, ‘‘ It’s strange, but your nat 

the same as that of a writer whose books 

been a tremendous help to me in this work : 
have often wished that I might meet ov ( 


hen he brought forth in that dis 





of the volume WW the discoura 
had writtei W inot tell wl 
we try to v for the right will fa 


but if we \ ve dk 


In |e ( { rh only ‘ 
; } ly S i In the c 
, or | P| the Kev. 94 
Chadwick told of an incident that had! 
rvit 


ted on 














sons of my belief; then I 





id. I stated the r 
1. lod ‘I know what some of you are think- 
ment : ‘ Tf discussion were allowed, what a chance 
: ' ld have of picking me to pieces. Well, 
- , will come with me into the room behind 
apel, I will allow you to cross-examine me 
uch as you like.’ Some twelve of them 
ed the invitation, and we stayed there till 
1 lock in the morning As they were 
lI ] iid to 1 leader, ‘ You have asked 
n t many q tions. Will you allow 
ask y ( You propound.a philo- 
j for a cult. You presuppose a certain 
ok urd of ty [here are hundreds of 
in thi y \ ive lost their manhood 
fe t do you propose to do with them ?’ He 
] i fora m . with a cynical 
he said, ‘Oh, I’ll make you a present 
- t lot.’ ‘ But hy me ?’ I asked. ‘ Be- 
he replied | free to confess that if 
t s any hop people, it is to b 
( ” : 
gi FEBRUARY 9h. JESUS AND THE WOMAN 
OF SAMARIA. 
OL 
EmpPr Christ's object in going 
gh Sama The Living Water. (3) 
i ¢ a ind ead. 
I BEI writes Mz 
( thor : uict Talks on 
y yl d home in Phila- 
l heavy plank on the 
\ lb i the ik ¢ a heavy 
k that ran from the kitchen ste ps 
1 boys were fond of 
t \ n the warmth 
to 1, and lifting up the 
took a « le of us to do it ind 
derneath. Ough ! how they crawled ! 
k, slimy reeping, crawli 
d | \nd we would 
ink w k breatl tartl 
back ul This we n 
had life lifted 
The Power of Testimony. 
\ ition with 
th her me 
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the Saviour also. The letter had its effect. 
The personal invitation from his loved daughter 
could not be put lightly aside, and the father 
joined the Christian Church. 

When the members of Christ’s Church on 
earth realise the power of personal testimony, 
the world will soon be won. During some fight- 
ing in Ashanti a British officer told the soldiers 
one morning of a dangerous enterprise that 
had to be undertaken that day, and called for 
volunteers. He made it plain that every man 
who undertook the task might lose his life. 
[he men were drawn up in a straight line, and 
thinking that they might be influenced by his 
look, he asked the volunteers to advance a pace, 
and then turned back. When he turned 
round again, the line stood as straight as before. 
His eye flashed fire. ‘‘ What, not a single man 
io volunteer !’’ Then a soldier standing at the 
end of the line next to him saluted and said 
modestly, “If you please, sir, every man has 
advanced one pace.”’ That is the sort of enthu- 
siasm that is wanted in the ranks of the Christian 
Church to-day. 


his 


FEBRUARY 16th. JESUS HEALS THE 
NOBLEMAN’S SON. 
John ww. 43—54 
PoINnTs EMPHASISE. 1) The nobleman’s peti- 
tion. (2) The Saviour's test. (3) Faith re- 
warded. 


To 


to those who 


CHRIST was ever ready to listen 
needed His help, and no tale of sorrow was ev: 
poured into His ears in vain. A pretty stor 
is told of the kindness of the Empress Frederick 
of Germany. A patient in the hospital at 
Potsdam was lying at the point of death, and 
his wife had been hurriedly summoned. With 
her baby in her arms she was walking up and 
down the waiting-room close to the ward in 
which her husband lay. The Empress hap- 
pened to be paying one of her frequent visits 
to the hospital, and, seeing the poor woman in 
her bitter 


sorrow, she approached to ask some 


sympathetic questions. On learning of her 
trouble, the Empress took the infant from its 
mother’s arms, and while the wife sat for a 
whole hour by the side of her husband, took care 
of the child, walking up and down the room 
with it, and soothing it with motherly tender- 
n 
Faith Justified. 
Tr) nobleman had { 1 in Christ, and he 
‘ | reward One wet, fe muddy day 
little girl was standing « one side of a La 
d t watchi for al pportunity to cross 
I She was afraid to venture alone, and for 
1c time she cagerly lo d into the faces of 
px by \t | he ipproached an 
4 man rather tall and spare but of kindly 
ect 1 wil ered t ally * Please 
ill you h Ip it Vel . | ic old man 
e little girl safely he street, and when 
| erwards told th ry he uid Phi 


t 
mpliment I 











FEBRUARY 23rd. JESUS AT THE POOL OF 
BETHESDA 
John v. 1—18. 
POINTS TO EMPHASISE. (1) The impotent man’s sad 
plight. (2) Christ’s com ponse, 





3) The rage of the angry, jealous multitude. 


HE condition of the impotent man w 
a sad one, and whenever the Saviour saw 
m His great 
him in tende1 nd pity. A great 
lwart negro stood upon auction block 
lestown, South Carolina An English 
man passing by saw him being offered for sal 
paid gold for his ra 


into his han 


compasslol 


bid him down to himself 





purse of gold 





along with the document 

iree man ‘* Now roup north said 
buy little place and scttle down to earn 
livelihood as a free man ‘Is this really 
tru asked the mn Do you m 


showing that he 


he 


heart of l went out towards 





\ I I rest 

this how ught to feel towards 
eso much for us, and W 
dicd that we 1 t live ? 































The World's Rage. 


There are al people to be sound 
condemn a good deed and ret into ara 


it Phat is what happened in the lessop 
repulsive-looking old woman who, after a 
of unbelief, had been converted, became : 
subject of persecution at the hands of her ¢ 
less neighbours In every way they sought 
anger or otherwise disturb the spirit of pati 





and loving-kindness that now possessed 
Finally an old persecutor, having exhausted 
her resources in the attempt, venomous! 
claimed, I think you're the ugliest 


woman tl ever I saw.”’ To that the 
her face beaming with a light that ma 
her beautiful, replied in tears, ‘ Wasn't 
wonderful that He could have loved an yw 


old woman like me ?” 





woman 
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A WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 
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The CITY MISSIONARY gces DAILY urging 
at he poor _ art zan classes to yield themselves to 
» Friend of Sinners—and the 
WORK IS NOT FRUITLESS, 
but attend 1 with rich blessing. 


In all 417 Missionaries employed. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 





















LONDON CITY MISSION, 
3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE DIAGNOSIS. 
ror: ‘Out 6. condition—all you require is 


‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Always keen a bottle handy.’’ 





¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention 1s 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE ; 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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A STRONG NUMBER 


‘Cassell’s Magazine’’ for February is a particularly strong number, 
containing a fine collection of Complete Stories, Interesting Articles, etc. 


} EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY 
Jack London 


John Bloundelle-Burton, Jacques Futrelle, Shan F. Bullock, A. Warrie, 
Warren Hughes, Mrs. Talbot Hunter, M, Le Roy Osborne. 


NINE INTERESTING ARTICLES 


My Favourite Cartoon, Famous Cunarders, Lord Avebury’s Life and Work, 

A Healthy Diet, Hour by Hour with an Editor, An Elementary School 

Teacher’s Work. Keeping One's Eyes Open, My Most Popular Song, Between 
You and Me 

Zz Plenty of Charming Illustrations. Poetry. Miscellaneous Items. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE | 


February Part now Ready. On Sale Everywhere, | 
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~) “Your Beauty, Ladies!” | 
—*LOVE’S LABOUR LOST.” | 
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J LADIES, 


your beauty oft depends on the preparations 


a 





that adorn your toilet table. Choose them carefully. 
Buy the soap that is pure—the scents that are 
natural in their fragrance—the creams and powders 


that are soothing. Those bearing the name 


7 1 





ARE BEST OF ALL. 








, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Toilet Otto, 10d.; Vinolia Powder, 1/-; 


Premier 
IY Vinolia Cream, 1/14; Lypsyl, 6d. —_gQY 
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“The Quiver” Fund 
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COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, * The Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, E.C. 
Please enrol me ay a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Flearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed ) 


Addre 
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IBUIRIEIKA!! 


A Razor that is 
always Keen, needs 
~ _-+ no Stropping, and 
eroerecet costs but a fraction 

: of the price of 
other makes. 
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FE. verything a Raz or “she puld 
do this Raz or de oes. | 


SAFETY RAZOR, 7 7 BLADES, 55 


ak” Blades ar 
ES, 2 16 | 
We guarantee satisfaction. Money willi os returned if not approved. 
Clemak Ra 1 
Clemak —— i Safe rame), 
Clemak Razor and 12 | ee 


& SURE IT’S A CLEMAK. ins imitations. 


1] il Order and re your Case Vost Free trom 


rn - GLEMAK RAZOR co.” Billiter St, 


UP-TO- DATE ph 

NE CUTLERS, & HAIRDRESSERS. 
V ERD A Clemak Book, “ SELF-SHAV(NG” 

DULL (44 Pages), POST FREE. 











NEW BLADES 
FOR OLD 
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Christian Marriage 


By Canon Hensley Henson 


VO. umes 


} ‘Christian Marriage is 
larly contribution to one of the most 


; uné Says 


The 7 
a schi 





CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


Home Life 


By the Rt. Rev. J. 


Lord Bishop of Carlisle 


In this new volume of the ‘‘ Christian Life Series" the Lord Bishop of Carlisle ls fearlessly 
and erently with the subject of Home Life and Domestic Ideal It a work all 
thi peo] l especially Christian people, should read, for it deals with a subject 
which demands serious attention both in the interest of the individual and the mora 
stamina of the race. The book deals with the following aspects of Home Life: Sex, Love 
( rtship, Marriage, Home Education, Home Difficulties, Home Delights, Home Rel 


The Baft 
that 


inimated of current ntroversies,’’ The which the Dean is well known The Scotsman 
Daily Chronicle says ‘*A sober treatise by one iys :-—‘' This is an earnest and able exposition 
ho holds the highest view of Christian the duties of the Christian in home a ‘ 
arriage ner lly 
ls. 6d. net each. 
ELL AND CO., LTD LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, 


W. Diggle, D.D. 


Ready January 31. 


v Ready are— 
Social Life 
By the Dean of Carlisle 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO 


Cassell’s Popular Music 


Cassell’s 





166 Songs, Dance and 


Pianoforte Pieces by some of the most popular composers of the day, is attractively 


Popular Music, which consists of a collection of 


got up, and equal to sheet music usually sold at Is. 4d. The following New Songs 













and Pie« es will be published on February | 


9. 167 Asking the Way /2 C Gerald Lay 
168 a = A 
169 Sunny Town’ - - George A. Stevens 
170 Remember Me - - Valentine Hemery 
171 Isle of my Heart - H. Trotére 


Complete List of any Musicsseller, 


Cassell’s Musical Album. No. I. 


The Ludgate Folio of Marches, consisting of the following: 


The Royal Wedding March - /. O:d Hume 
Republican Guards - - - Jd. St. Quentin 
King Edward - , ‘ - Claude ! nd 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CASSELL AND CO., I 


»., LA BEI 


No. 172 Faithless Lulu Brown- /. Stein 
173 Toddles Polka - ~- Mark Emiy 
174 Cheerful Cockneys velyn Baker 
175 Rondo inC - - - Paszal Needh 


HW Tyote 
176 Irené - ° - ° 1. Ivotere 


or post free from the Publishers. 


March aux Flambeaux - = Scotson Cia 4 
March of the Israelites - Sir Michats © 


Yeomen of the King” - 


READY FEBRUARY |! 


1 Ovd Hume 


LE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 




















D' J.Collis Browne's 


E, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


COUGHS, COLDS, The only Palliative in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
Bree RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera & Dysentery. Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 



































Chiorodyne taken in droy graduated a rding to the malady It invariably relieves pair 


aln refreshin eC} ilays irritation of the nervy ystem when all other 


» bad effects; and can be taken when no other medicine in be tolerated 






Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, 






Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottic. 















CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING. 








| * Vavix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 
how » wear lean, and repaw them, 
Baka | post free two stamps. 
SaRtY 
edn’ ts W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
ore ‘ EST? 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which es 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


| WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 

| gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while i 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow ia ' 
due course. ASK FOR 


| WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Box. 










found it 
difficult to 


| I. Write 


EVEN ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Had the elder Weller used a Water- 
men s Ideal, he might have altered 
l . $ opinion about writing—even if 

e didn't change with regard to 
widows, the fair sex,and valentines 
generally. The modern man who 
marks the occasion isn't content to 
send the crude valentine of Sam's 


day. He sends 
2 a dainty Water- 
man's Ideal for the Chatelaine. 
: , acai 





106, 15. 176. 21 , 
wold for 








Catalo post 
I 2, I fon, bn. 











Made 
with the same 
Gnfailing care tor 
half a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Scotch 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 


Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 


are employed anufacture. 


Ceallyy w hots leas a) O 
Corgecsecrr. vgs * 
a 


LANCET 
Each package bears our trade 
mark—*‘ The Lhistie 


NDUN 











ze “DAMASK 


Frilled Li 
Cases, from 1 


TABLE neues LINEN. 


atatana earned & OLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 


And at 156 to 170, Regent Street, London. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 











THE ELITE OF HAIR TONICS. 


it is Life Blood to the Unhealthy Scalp. 
_ MADAME MELBA writes ‘1 have tried Javol, and find 


Seo ; 
FERRE oP 5/6, 
&: Ss BY 4s FF SPIES | Sle & Qe 
Entitles bearer to a 2/- flask of JAVOL for 
trial at 1/- on presen’ation toany Chemist JAVOL SHAMPOO, 
—failing him, send P.O. 1/- direct. B 3d. 5 for 1)» 


~ JAVOL CO., 25, Budge Row, EC. 

















cup of del.cious 


ERY’ S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 








ries for Samples and a|! Letter Orders to be sent to Belfast, 
BANE BAUERS CHEFS Fy, 
SBORKE MAW. 
v B Clymie y 
° 99 
<p» ‘* nA 4 
es MA’ 
FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 
- aeeenee $ Hands, Fase, ind — 
: > * ~ 64. 1s., 


OSBORNE, ‘BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 


19, GOLDEN SQuaRt Re 


ween +i 





ENT “St, LON DON Ww 





p22 x 7-2 I 


Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


M°CALL'S 


PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


Delicious. Appetising. 











Aiways Real, 








